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PREFACE. 
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The present short compilation is an attempt 
to supply a want felt by all those who have 
had the charge of evening schools in country 
parishes. Heading books for day schools are, 
for the most part, too childish for the use of 
older lads, and, since attendance at evening 
schools is apt to be desultory, it is difficult to 
keep up interest in a book on one continuous 
subiect. It is seldom possible in such schools 
to do more than give greater fluency in 
reading, greater ease in writing, and impart 
some knowledge of the simple arithmetical 
rules. The time which can be allotted is too 
short, the lads are too tired for any studies 
beyond these. 

It has not, therefore, been the purpose of this 
book to teach anything other than reading. 
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The extracts are such as an ordinary village 
boy, from twelve to sixteen years of age, can 
understand. Each is complete in itself, and, 
when read by a class of imperfect readers, will 
occupy about twenty minutes. The few foot- 
notes are intended to be of use in cases — ^not 
unfrequent — ^where a clergyman is assisted in 
his work at the Aight school by some villager 
older and better educated than the class he is 
teaching, but not able to explain the hard 
words or allusions in the lesson. 

My best thanks are due to those authors 
who have kindly allowed me to use extracts 
from their works. 

The book will probably suffice for a winter's 
work; the cost but not the usefulness of it 
would have been increased had it consisted 
of a larger number of extracts. 

C. K. P. 
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THE 

STORY OF A DISABLED SOLDIER. 

(goldsmith.) 

I MET, some days ago, a poor fellow whom I 
knew when a boy, dressed in a sailor's jacket, 
and begging at one of the outlets of the town, 
with a wooden leg. I knew him to have been 
honest and industrious when in the country, 
and was curious to learn what had reduced 
him to his present situation. Wherefore, after 
having given him what I thought proper, I 
desired to know the history of his life and 
misfortunes, and the manner in which he was 
reduced to his present distress. The disabled 
soldier, — ^for such he was, though dressed in a 
sailor's habit, — scratching his head, and leaning 
on his crutch, gave me his history as follows : — 

B 
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'As for my misfortunes, master, I can't 
pretend to have gone through any more than 
other folks ; for, except the loss of my limb, 
anji my being compelled to beg, I don't know 
any reason, thank Heaven, that I have to com- 
plain. There is Bill Tibbs, of our regiment, he 
has lost both his legs, and an eye to boot : but, 
thank Heaven, it is not so bad with me yet. 

' I was born in Shropshire ; my father was 
a labourer, and died when I was five years old ; 
so I was put on the parish. As he had been 
a wandering sort of man, the neighbours were 
not able to tell to what parish I belonged, or 
where I was born, so they sent me to another 
parish, and that parish sent me to a third. I 
thought in my heart, they kept sending me 
about so long, that they would not let me be 
bom in any parish at all ; but at last, however, 
they fixed me. I had some disposition to be 
a scholar, and was resolved at least to know 
my letters, but the master of the workhouse 
put me to business as soon as I was able to 
handle a mallet, and here I lived an easy kind 
of life for five years. I only wrought ten 
hours a day, and had my meat and drink pro- 
vided for my labour. It is true, I was not 
sufifered to stir out of the house, for fear, as 
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they said, I should run away; but what of 
that ? I had the liberty of the whole house, and 
the yard before the door, and that was enough 
for me. I was then bound out to a farmer, 
where I was up both early and late ; but I ate 
and drank well, and liked my business well 
enough, till he died, when I was obliged to 
provide for myself; so I was resolved to go 
seek my fortune. 

* In this manner I went from town to town, 
worked when I could get employment, and 
starved when I could get none ; when, happen- 
ing one day to go through a field belonging to 
a justice of peace, T spied a hare crossing the 
path just before me, and I believe the devil 
put it in my head to fling my stick at it : — 
well, what will you have on't ? I killed the 
hare, and was bringing it away, when the jus- 
tice himself met me ; he called me a poacher 
and a villain, and, collaring me, desired I would 
give an account of myself. I fell upon my 
knees, begged his worship's pardon, and began 
to give a full account of all that I knew of my 
breed, seed, and generation ; but though I gave 
a very true account, the justice said I could 
give no account, so I was indicted at sessions, 
found guilty of being poor, and sent up to 

b2 
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London to Newgate, in order to be transported 
as a vagabond. 

* After five months I was taken out of prison, 
put on board ship, and sent off with two 
hundred more to the plantations. We had 
but an indifferent passage, for being all con- 
fined in the hold, more than a hundred of our 
people died for want of sweet air, and those 
that remained were sickly enough, God knows. 
When we came ashore, I was sold to the 
planters, and I was bound for seven years more. 
As I was no scholar — for I did not know my 
letters — I was obliged to work among the 
negroes ; and I served out my time as in duty 
bound to do. 

' When my time was expired, I worked my 
passage home, and glad I was to see old 
England again ; because I loved my country. 
I was afraid, however, that I should be in- 
dieted for a vagabond once more, so I did not 
much care to go down into the country, but 
kept about the town, and did little jobs when 
I could get them. 

' I was very happy in this manner for some 
time, till one evening, coming home from 
work, two men knocked me down and then 
desired me to stand. They belonged to a 
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press-gang. I was carried before the justice, 
and, as I could give no account of myself, I 
had my choice left, whether to go on board of 
a man-of-war or list for a soldier. I chose 
the latter ; and, in this post of a gentleman, I 
served two campaigns in Flanders, was at the 
battles of Val and Fontenoy,* and received 
but one wound, through the breast here : but 
the doctor of our regiment soon made me well 
again. 

' When the peace came on I was discharged ; 
and as I could not work, because my wound 
was sometimes troublesome, I listed for a 
landsman in the East India Company's ser- 
vice. I have fought the French in six pitched 
battles; and I verily believe that if 1 could 
read or write, our captain would have made 
me a corporal. But it was not my good 
fortune to have any promotion, for I soon fell 
sick, and so got leave to return home again 
with forty pounds in my pocket. This was 
at the beginning of the present war; and I 
hoped to be set on shore, and to have the 
pleasure of spending my money: but the 
Government wanted men, and so I was pressed 

♦ A.D. 1745. The English, under the Duke of Cum- 
berland, defeated by the French. 
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for a sailor before ever I could set foot on 
shore. 

' The boatswain found me, as he said, an 
obstinate fellow. He swore he knew that I 
understood my business well, but that I 
shammed Abraham* to be idle: but, God 
knows, I knew nothing of sea business, and 
he beat me without considering what he was 
about. I had still, however, my forty pounds, 
and that was some comfort to me under every 
beating ; and the money I might have had to 
this day but that our ship was taken by the 
French, and so I lost my money. 

' Our crew was carried into Brest, and 
many of them died, because they were not 
used to live in gaol : but, for my part, it was 
nothing to me, for I was seasoned. One night 
as I was asleep on the bed of boards, with a 
warm blanket about me — for I always loved 
to lie well — I was awakened by the boatswain, 
who had a dark lantern in his hand. " Jack " 
says he to me, " will you knock out the French 
sentries' brains?" "I don't care," says I, 
striving to keep myself awake, " if I lend a 
hand." " Then follow me," says he, " and I 

* Pretended to be ill. 
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hope we shall do business." So up I got, and 
tied my blanket — ^which was all the clothes I 
had — about my middle, and went with him to 
tight the Frenchmen. I hate the French, 
because they are all slaves and wear wooden 
shoes. 

' Though we had no arms, one Englishman 
is able to beat five French at any time: so 
we went down to the door, where both the 
sentries were posted, and, rushing upon them, 
seized their arms in a moment, and knocked 
them down. From thence nine of us ran 
together to the quay, and, seizing the first 
boat we met, got out of the harbour and put 
to sea. We had not been here three days 
before we were taken up by a Dorset privateer, 
who was glad of so many good hands, and 
we consented to run our chance. However, 
we had not as much luck as we expected. In 
three days we fell in with the Pompadour 
privateer of forty guns, while we had but 
twenty-three : so to it we went, yard-arm and 
yard-arm. The fight lasted for three hours, 
and I verily believe we should have taken the 
Frenchman, had we but had some more men 
left behind; but, unfortunately, we lost all our 
men just as we were going to get the victory • 
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♦ 

' I was once more in the power of the French, 
and I believe it would have gone hard with 
me had I been brought back to Brest, but, by 
good fortune, we were retaken by the Viper. 
I had almost forgot to tell you that in that 
engagement I was wounded in two places ; I 
lost four fingers off my left hand, and my leg 
was shot off. If I had had the good fortune 
to have lost my leg and use of my hand on 
board a king's ship instead of on board a 
privateer, I should have been entitled to 
clothing and maintenance during the rest of 
my life, but that was not my chance : one man 
is bom with a silver spoon in his mouth, and 
another with a wooden ladle. However, 
blessed be God ! I enjoy good health, and will 
for ever love liberty and old England. 
Liberty, property, and old England for ever, 
huzza ! ' 

Thus saying, he limped off, leaving me in 
admiration of his intrepidity* and content ; nor 
could I avoid acknowledging that an habitual 
acquaintance with misery serves better than 
philosophy to teach us to despise it. 

* Intrepidity, bravery. 
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THE LOSS OF THE WHITE SHIP 

A.D. 1120. 

(CHARLES DICKENS.) 

And now his* queen, Maud the Good, un- 
happily died. It was a sad thought for that 
gentle lady, that the only hope with which 
she had married a man whom she had never 
loved — the hope of reconciling the Norman 
and English races — had failed. At the very 
time of her death, Normandy and all France 
was in arms against England; for, so soon as 
his last danger was over, King Henry had been 
false to all the French powers he had promised, 
bribed, and bought, and they had naturally 
united against him. After some fighting, how- 
ever, in which few suffered but the unhappy 
common people, who always suffered, what- 
soever was the matter, he began to promise, 
bribe, and buy again ; and by those means, and 
by the help of the Pope, who exerted himself 
to save more bloodshed, and by solemnly de- 

• Henry I. was youngest son of William the Norman, 
conqueror of England. His wife Maud was niece of 
Edgar, of the old royal race of England. 
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daring, over and over again, that he really 
was in earnest this time, and would keep his 
word, the king made peace. 

One of the first consequences of this peace 
was, that the king went over to Normandy 
with his son Prince William and a great 
retinue* to have the prince acknowledged as 
his successor by the Norman nobles, and to 
contract the promised marriage (this was one 
of the many promises the king had broken) 
between him and the daughter of the Count of 
Anjou* Both these things were triumphantly 
done, with great show and rejoicing; and, on 
the twenty-fifth of November, in the year one 
thousand one hundred and twenty, the whole 
retinue prepared to embark at the port of 
Barfleur, for the voyage home. 

On that day, and at that place, there came 
to the king, Fitz-Stephen, a sea-captain, and 
said : 

' My liege,f my father served your father 
all his life upon the sea. He steered the ship 
with the golden boy upon the prow, in which 
your father sailed to conquer England. I be- 
seech you to grant me the same office. I 

* Retinue, company. | Liege, lord. 
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have a fair vessel in the harbour here, called 
the White Ship, manned by fifty sailors of 
renown. I pray you, sire, to let your servant 
have the honour of steering you in the White 
Ship to England.' 

' I am sorry, friend,' replied the king, ' that 
my vessel is already chosen, and that t cannot, 
therefore, sail with the son of the man who 
served my father. But the prince and all his 
company shall go along Avith you in the fair 
White Ship, maimed by the fifty sailors of 
renown.' 

An hour or two afterwards, the king set 
sair in the vessel he had chosen, accompanied 
by other vessels, and, sailing all night with a 
fair and gentle wind, arrived upon the coast 
of England in the morning. While it was 
yet night, the people in some of those ships 
heard a faint wild cry come over the sea, and 
wondered what it was. 

Now, the prince was a dissolute, debauched 
young man of eighteen, who bore no love to 
the English, and had declared that when he 
came to the throne he would yoke them to 
the plough like oxen. He went aboard the 
White' Ship, with one hundred and forty 
youthful nobles like himself, among whom 
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were eighteen noble ladies of the highest 
rank. All this gay company, with their 
servants and the fifty sailors, made three 
hundred souls aboard the fair White Ship. 

'Give three casks of wine, Fitz-Stephen/ 
said the prince, * to the fifty sailors of renown. 
My fatl^r the king has sailed out of the 
harbour. What time is there to make merry 
here, and yet reach England with the 
rest?' 

* Prince,' said Fitz-Stephen, 'before morning 
my fifty and the White Ship shall overtake 
the swiftest vessel in attendance on your 
father the king, if we sail at midnight ! ' 

Then the prince commanded to make 
merry, and the sailors drank out the three 
casks of wine; and the prince and all the 
noble company danced in the moonlight on 
the deck of the White Ship. 

When at last she shot out of the harbour 
of Barfleur, there was not a sober seaman on 
board. But the sails were all set, and the 
oars all going merrily. Fitz-Stephen had the 
helm. The gay young nobles, and the beau- 
tiful ladies, wrapped in mantles of various 
bright colours to protect them from th"e cold, 
talked, laughed, and sang. The prince en- 
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couraged the fifty sailors to row harder yet, 
for the honour of the White Ship. 

Crash! A terrific cry broke from three 
hundred hearts. It was the cry the people 
in the distant vessels of the king heard faintly 
on the water. The White Ship had struck 
upon a rock — was filling — going down ! 

Fitz- Stephen hurried the prince into a boat 
with some few nobles. * Push off/ he whis- 
pered, ' and row to the land. It is not far, 
and the sea is smooth. The rest of us must 
die.' 

But as they rowed away, fast, from the 
sinking ship, the prince heard the voice of his 
sister Marie, the Countess of Perche, calling 
for help. He never in his life had been so 
good as he was then. He cried in an agony, 
* Row back at any risk ! I cannot bear to 
leave her ! ' 

They rowed back. As the prince held out 
his arms to catch his sister, such numbers 
leaped in, that the boat was overset. And 
in the same instant the White Ship went 
down. 

Only two men floated. They both clung to 
the main-yard of the ship, which had broken 
from the mast, and now supported thevsL. 
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One asked the other who he was. He said, ' I 
am a nobleman Godfrey by name, the son of 
Gilbert de L'Aigle. And you? ' said he. ' I 
am Berold, a poor butcher of Rouen,' was the 
answer. Then they said together, ' Lord be 
merciful to us both ! ' and tried to encourage 
one another, as they drifted in the cold be- 
numbing sea on that unfortunate November 
night. 

By and by another man came swimming 
towards them, whom they knew, when he 
pushed aside his long wet hair, to be Fitz- 
Stephen. * Where is the prince?' said he. 

* Gone ! gone ! ' the two cried together. 

* Neither he, nor his brother, nor his sister, 
nor the king's niece, nor her brother, nor any 
one of all the brave three hundred, noble or 
commoner, except we three, has risen above 
the water!' Fitz-Stephen, with a ghastly 
face, cried, ' Woe ! woe to me ! ' and sank to 
the bottom. 

The other two clung to the yard for some 
hours. At length the young noble said faintly, 
' I am exhausted, and chilled with the cold, 
and can hold no longer. Farewell, good 
friend ! God preserve you ! ' So he dropped 
and sunk ; and of all the brilliant crowd the 
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poor butcher of Eouen alone was saved. In 
the morning some fishermen saw him floating 
in his sheepskin coat, and got him into their 
boat, the sole relater of the dismal tale. 

For three days no one dared to carry the 
intelligence to the king. At length they 
sent into his presence a little boy, who, weep- 
ing bitterly, and kneeling at his feet, told him 
that the White Ship was lost with all on board. 
The king fell to the ground like a dead man, 
and never, never afterwards, was seen to 
smile. 



A SHIPWEECK. 

(de foe.) 

In this distress, the wind still blowing very 
hard, one of our men early one morning cried 
out, ' Land ! ' and we had no sooner run out of 
the cabin to look out, in hopes of seeing where- 
d.bouts in the world we were, but the ship 
struck upon a sand, and in a moment, her 
motion being so stopped, the sea broke over 
her in such a manner that we expected we 
should all have perished immediately, and we 
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were even driven into our close quarters to 
shelter us from the very foam and spray of 
the sea. 

It is not easy for anyone who has not been 
in the like condition, to describe or conceive 
the consternation* of men in such circum- 
stances. We knew nothing where we were, 
or upon what land it was we were driven ; 
whether an island or the main, whether in- 
habited or not inhabited : and as the rage of 
the wind was still great, though rather less 
than at first, we could not so much as hope to 
have the ship hold many minutes without 
breaking in pieces, unless the winds, by a 
kind of miracle, should turn immediately 
about. In a word, we sat looking one upon 
another, and expecting death every moment, 
and every man acting accordingly, as pre- 
paring for another world, for there was little or 
nothing more for us to do in this ; that which 
was our present comfort, and all the comfort 
we had, was that, contrary to our expectation, 
the ship did not break yet, and that the 
master said the wind began to abate. 

Now, though we thought that the wind did a 

* Consternation^ fright. 
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little abate, yet the ship, having thus struck 
upon the sand, and sticking too fast for us to 
expect her getting off, we were in a dreadful 
condition indeed, and had nothing to do but 
to think of saving our lives as well as we 
could. We had a boat at our stern just before 
the storm, but she was first staved by dashing 
against the ship's rudder, and, in the next 
place, she broke away, and either sunk or was 
driven off to sea, so there was no hope from 
her. We had another boat on board, but 
how to get her off into the sea was a doubt- 
ful thing. However, there was no room to 
debate, for we fancied the ship would break 
in pieces every minute, and some told us she 
was actually broken already. 

In this distress, the mate of our vessel lays 
hold of the boat, and with the help of the rest of 
the men, they got her flung over the ship's side, 
and, getting all into her, let go, and committed 
ourselves, being eleven in number, to God's 
mercy and the wild sea; for though the storm 
was abated considerably, yet the sea went 
dreadfully high upon the shore, and might 
well be called * Den wild zee,' * as the Dutch 
call the sea in a storm. 

* The wild sea. 
C 
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And now our case was very dismal indeed ; 
for we all saw plainly that the sea went so 
high that the boat could not escape, and that 
we should be inevitably drowned. As to 
making sail, we had none ; nor, if we had, 
could we have done anything with it ; so we 
worked at the oar towards the land, though 
with heavy hearts, like men going to execu- 
tion ; for we all knew that when the boat came 
near the shore she would be dashed in a thou- 
sand pieces by the breach * of the sea. How- 
ever, we committed our souls to God in the 
most earnest manner, and the wind driving 
us towards the shore, we hastened our de- 
struction with our own hands, pulling as well 
as we could towards land. 

What the shore was, whether rock or sand, 
whether steep or shoal, we knew not ; the only 
hope which could rationally give us the least 
shadow of expectation was, if we might happen 
into some bay or gulf, or the mouth of some 
river, where by great chance we might have 
run our boat in, or got under the lee of the 
land, and perhaps made smooth water. But 
there was nothing of this appeared ; but as we 

* Breach^ breaking. 
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made nearer and neaier the shore, the land 
looked more frightful than the sea. 

After we had rowed, or rather driven, about 
a league and a half, as we reckoned it, a raging 
wave, mountain-like, came rolling astern of 
us, and plainly bade us expect the * coup-de- 
grace/ * In a word, it took us with silch a 
fury, that it overset the boat at once, and, 
separating us as well from the boat as from 
one another, gave us not time hardly to say, 
* God ! ' for we were all swallowed up in a 
moment. 

Nothing can describe the confusion of 
thought which I felt when I sank into the 
water, for, though I swam very well, yet I 
could not deliver myself from the waves so as 
to draw breath, till that wave having driven 
me, or leather carried me a vast way on to- 
wards the shore, and having spent itself, went 
back, and left me upon the land almost dry, 
but half dead with the water I took in. I 
had so much presence of mind as well as 
breath left, that seeing myself nearer the 
mainland than I expected, I got upon my 
feet, and endeavoured to make on towards the 

* Coup-de-gracey stroke of mercy ; that is, a blow given 
to a dying creature to put it out of pun. 

c2 
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land as fast as I could, before another wave 
should return and take me up again. But 
I soon found it was impossible to avoid it, for 
I saw the sea come after me as high as a great 
hill, and as furious as an enemy, which I had 
no means or strength to contend with. My 
business was to hold my breath, and raise my- 
self upon the water if I could, and so by 
swimming to preserve my breathing, and 
pilot myself towards the shore if possible — my 
greatest concern now being that the wave, as 
it would carry me a great way towards the 
shore when it came on, might not carry me 
back again with it when it gave back again 
towards the sea. 

The wave that came upon me again buried 
me at once twenty or thirty feet deep in its 
own body, and 1 could feel myself carried 
with a mighty force and swiftness towards the 
shore a very great way ; but I held my breath, 
and assisted myself to swim still forward with 
all my might. I was ready to burst with hold- 
ing my breath, when, as I felt myself rising 
up, so, to my immediate relief, I found my 
head and hands shoot out above the surface of 
the water, and though it was not two seconds 
of time that I could keep myself so, yet it re- 
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lieved me greatly, gave me breath and new 
courage. I was covered again with water a 
good while, but not so long, but I held it out, 
and finding the water had spent itself and 
began to return, I struck forward against the 
return of the waves, and felt ground again 
with my feet. I stood still a few moments to 
recover breath, and till the water went from 
me, and then I took to my heels and ran with 
what strength I had farther towards the shore. 
But neither would this deliver me from the 
fury of the sea, which came pouring in after 
me again, and twice more I was lifted up by 
the waves, and carried forwards as before, the 
shore being very flat. 

The last time of these two had well near been 
fatal to me, for the sea having hurried me 
along as before, landed me, or rather dashed 
rae, against a piece of a rock, and that with such 
a force that it left me senseless, and indeed 
helpless as to my own deliverance; for the 
blow, taking my side and breast, beat the 
breath as it were quite out of my body, and 
had it returned again immediately, I must 
have been strangled in the water ; but I re- 
covered a little before the return of the waves, 
and, seeing I should be covered again by the 
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water, I resolved to hold fast by a piece of the 
rock, and so to hold my breath if possible till 
the wave went back. Now, as the waves were 
not so high as at first, being near land, I held 
my hold till the wave abated, and then fetched 
another run, which brought me so near the 
shore that the next wave, though it went over 
me, yet did not swallow me up so as to carry 
me away ; and the next run I took I got to 
the mainland, where, to my great comfort, I 
clambered up the cliffs of the shore, and sat 
me down upon the grass, free from danger, 
and quite out of the reach of the water. 



MOSES PRIMROSE AT THE FAIR. 

(goldsmith.) 

As we were now to hold up our heads a little 
higher in the world, it would be proper to 
sell the colt, which was grown old, at a 
neighbouring fair, and buy us a horse that 
would carry single or double upon an occa- 
sion, and make a pretty appearance at church 
or upon a visit. This at first I opposed stoutly ; 
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but it was as stoutly defended. However, as I 
weakened, my antagonists * gained strength, 
till at last it was resolved to part with him. 

As the fair happened on the following day, 
I had intentions of going myself, but my wife 
persuaded me that I had got a cold, and 
nothing could prevail upon her to permit me 
from home. * No, my dear,' said she ; ' our 
son Moses is a discreet boy, and can buy and 
sell to very good advantage. You know all 
our great bargains are of his purchasing. He 
always stands out, and higgles, and actually 
tires them till he gets a bargain.' 

As I had some opinion of my son's pru- 
dence, I was willing enough to entrust him 
with this commission; and the next morning 
I perceived his sisters mighty busy in fitting 
out Moses for the fair — trimming his hair, 
brushing his buckles, and cocking his hat with 
pins. The business of the toilet f being over, 
we had at last the satisfaction of seeing him 
mounted upon the colt, with a deal box before 
him to bring home groceries in. He had on a 
coat made of that cloth they call thunder-and- 
lightning, which, though grown too short. 

♦ Antagonist, one who strives with another, 
f The toUetf dressing." 
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was much too good to be thrown away. His 
waistcoat was of gosling* green, and his sisters 
had tied his hair with a broad black riband. 
We all followed him several paces from the 
door, bawling after him, ' Good luck ! good 
luck I ' till we could see him no longer. * . . 

[I wondered] what could keep our son so 
long at the fair, as it was now almost nightfall. 

* Never mind our son,' cried my wife; 
* depend upon it he kno .vs what he is about. 
I '11 warrant we 11 never see him sell his hen 
on a rainy day. I have seen him buy such 
bargains as would amaze one. 1 11 tell you 
a good story about that, that will make you 
split your sides with laughing. But, as I live, 
yonder comes Moses without a horse, and the 
box at his back.' 

As she spoke Moses came slowly on foot, 
and sweating under the deal box, which he 
had strapped round his shoulders like a pedler. 
' Welcome, welcome Moses ! Well, my boy, 
what have you brought us from the fair?' 
' I have brought you myself,' cried Moses, 
with a sly look, and resting the box on the 
dresser. ' Ay, Moses,' cried my wife, * that 
we know ; but where is the horse ? ' * I have 

* Gosling, the joung bud of nut and pine trees. 
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sold him,' cried Moses, ' for three pounds five 
shillings and two pence.' *Well done, my 
good boy,' returned she ; ' I knew you would 
touch them ofi^. Between ourselves, three 
pounds five shillings and two pence is no 
bad day's work. Come, let us have it, then.' 
' 1 have brought back no money,' cried Moses 
again; 'I have laid it all out in a bargain, 
and here it is,' pulling out a bundle from his 
breast. * Here they are ; a gross of green spec- 
tacles, with silver rims and shagreen * cases.' 
* A gross of green spectacles ! ' repeated my 
wife, in a faint voice. ' And you have parted 
with the colt, and brought us back nothing 
but a gross of green paltry spectacles ! ' ' Dear 
mother,' cried the boy, ' why won't you listen 
to reason ? I had them a dead bargain, or I 
should not have brought them. The silver 
rims alone will sell for double the money.' 
' A fig for the silver rims,' cried my wife, in a 
passion : * I dare swear they won't sell for 
above half the money, at the rate of broken 
silver, five shillings an ounce.' ' You need be 
under no uneasiness,' cried' I, ' about selling 
the rims, for they are not worth sixpence; 
for I perceive they are only copper, varnished 

* Shagreen^ rough skin. 
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over.' ' What ! ' cried my wife, * not silver — 
the rims not silver?' * No,' cried I — * no more 
silver than your saucepan.' * And so,' re- 
turned she, *we have parted with the colt, 
and have only got a gross of green spectacles, 
with copper rims and shagreen cases! A 
murrain take such trumpery ! The blockhead 
has been imposed upon, and should have 
known his company better.' ' There, my dear,' 
cried I, * you are wrong ; he should not have 
known them at all.' * Marry, hang the idiot !' 
returned she, 'to bring me such stuff; if I 
had them, I would throw them into the fire.' 
' There again you are wrong, my dear,' cried 
I ; 'for though they be copper, we will keep 
them by us, as copper spectacles, you know, 
are better than nothing.' 

By this time the unfortunate Moses was 
undeceived. He now saw that he had indeed 
been imposed upon by a prowling sharper, 
who, observing his figure, had marked him for 
an easy prey. 1 therefore asked the circum- 
stances of his deception. He sold the horse, 
it seems, and walked the fair in search of 
another. A reverend-looking man brought 
him to a tent, under pretence of having one 
to sell. ' Here,' continued Moses, ' we met 
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another man, very well dressed, who desired 
to borrow twenty pounds upon these, saying 
that he wanted money, and would dispose of 
them for a third of the value. The first 
gentleman, who pretended to be my friend, 
whispered me to buy them, and cautioned me 
not to let so good an ofier pass. I sent for 
Mr. Flamborough, and they talked him up as 
finely as they did me ; and so, at last, we were 
persuaded to buy the two gross between us.' 



THE MURDER OF BECKET* 

A. D. 1170. 

(CHARLES DICKENS.) 

Thomas k Becket then came over to Eng- 
land himself, after an absence of seven years. 
He was privately warned that it was dangerous 
to come, and that an ireful f knight, named 

♦ Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury in the reign of 
Henry II., is commonly known by the name of Thomas ^ 
Becket The main dispute between the King and the 
Clergy was on the point whether the Clergy were to 
submit in all things to the law as other men, or have 
many privileges, and be judged by their own courts. 

t Ireful^ angry. 
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Ranulf de Broc, had threatened that he should 
not live to eat a loaf of bread in England ; but 
he came. 

The common people received him well, and 
marched about with him in a soldierly way, 
armed with such rustic weapons as they could 
get. He tried to see the young prince who 
had once been his pupil, but was prevented. 
He hoped for some little support among the 
nobles and priests, but found none. He made 
the most of the peasants who attended him, and 
feasted them, and went from Canterbury to 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, and from Harrow-on-the- 
Hill back to Canterbury, and on Christmas- 
day preached in the cathedral there, and told 
the people in his sermon that he had come to 
die among them, and that it was likely he 
would be murdered. He had no fear, however, 
or, if he had any, he had much more obstinacy, 
for he then and there excommunicated three 
of his enemies, of whom Ranulf de Broc, the 
ireful knight, was one. 

It was very natural in the per- 
sons so freely excommunicated to complain to 
the king. It was equally natural in the king, 
who had hoped that this troublesome opponent 
was at last quieted, to fall into a mighty rage 
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when he heard of these new affronts ; and, on 
the Archbishop of York telling him that he 
never could hope for rest while Thomas k 
Becket lived, to cry out hastily before his 
court, * Have I no one here who will deliver 
me from this man ? ' There were four knights 
present, who, hearing the king's words, looked 
at one another, and went out. 

The names of these knights were Reginald 
Fitzurse, William Tracy, Hugh de Morville, 
and Richard Brito, three of whom had been 
in the train of Thomas k Becket in the old 
days of his splendour. They rode away on 
horseback in a very secret manner, and on 
the third day after Christmas- day arrived at 
Saltwood House, not far from Canterbury, 
which belonged to the family of Ranulf de 
Broc. They quietly collected some followers 
here, in case they should need any; and, pro- 
ceeding to Canterbury, suddenly appeared, the 
four knights and twelve men, before the Arch- 
bishop, in his own house, at two o'clock in the 
afternoon. They neither bowed nor spoke, but 
sat down on the floor in silence, staring at the 
Archbishop. 

Thomas a Becket said at length, * What do 
you want ? ' 
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' We want/ said Reginald Fitzurse, * the ex- 
communication * taken from the bishops, and 
you to answer for your oflPences to the king.' 

Thomas k Becket defiantly replied, that 
the power of the clergy was above the power 
of the king. That it was not for such men as 
they were to threaten him. That if he were 
threatened by all the swords in England he 
would never yield. 

'Then we will do more than threaten,' said 
the knights. And they went out with the 
twelve men and put on their armour, and 
drew their shining swords, and came back. 

His servants, in the mean time, had shut up 
and barred the great gate of the palace. At 
first the knights tried to shatter it with their 
battle-axes, but, being shown a window by 
which they could enter, they let the gate alone, 
and climbed in that way. While they were 
battering at the door, the attendants of Thomas 
a Becket had implored him to take refiige in the 
cathedral, in which, as a sanctuary or sacred 
place, they thought the knights would dare to 
do no violent deed. He told them again and 

* lExcommunicatioD was a solemn curse, which shut 
a man off from church and all its blessings, and at the 
end from Christian burial. 
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again that he would not stir. Hearing the 
distant voices of the monks singing the evening 
service, however, he said it was now his duty 
to attend, and therefore, and for no other 
reason, he would go. 

There was a near way between his palace 
and the cathedral, by some beautiful old clois- 
ters, which you may yet see. He went into 
the cathedral, without any hurry, and having 
the cross carried before him as usual. When 
he was safely there, his servants would have 
fastened the door, but he said, *No! it was the 
house of God, and not a fortress.' 

As he spoke, the shadow of Reginald Fitz- 
urse appeared in the cathedral doorway, 
darkening the little light there was outside, 
on the dark winter evening. This knight said, 
in a strong voice, * Follow me, loyal servants 
of the king ! ' The rattle of the armour of 
the other knights echoed through the cathe- 
dral as they came clashing in. 

It was so dark in the lofty aisles and among 
the stately pillars of the church, and there 
were so many hiding-places in the crypt* 
below, and in the narrow passages above, that 

* Crypt, a vault under a church. 
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Thomas a Becket might even at that pass have 
saved himself if he would. But he would not. 
He told the monks resolutely that he would 
not. And though they all dispersed and left 
him there with no other follower than Edward 
Gryme, his faithful cross-bearer, he was as 
firm then as ever he had been in his life. 

The knights came on through the darkness, 
making a terrible noise with their armed tread 
on the stone pavement of the church. ' Where 
is the traitor ? ' they cried out. He made no 
answer. But when they cried, ' Where is the 
Archbishop ? ' he said proudly, ' I am here ! ' 
and came out of the shade and stood before 
them. 

The knights had no desire to kill him if they 
could rid the king and themselves of him by 
any other means. They told him he must 
either fly or go with them. He said he would 
do neither, and he threw William Tracy off 
with such force when he took hold of his sleeve 
that Tracy reeled again. By his reproaches 
and his steadiness he so incensed them, and 
exasperated their fierce humour, that Reginald 
Fitzurse, whom he called by an ill name, said, 
' Then die ! ' and struck at his head. But the 
faithful Edward Gryme put out his arm, and 
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there received the main force of the blow, so 
that it only made his master bleed. Another 
voice from among the knights again called to 
Thomas a Becket to fly; but, with his blood 
running down his face, and his hands clasped, 
and his head bent, he commended himself to 
God, and stood firm. Then they cruelly killed 
him close to the altar of St, Bennet, and his 
body fell upon the pavement, which was dirtied 
with his blood and brains. 

It is an awful thing to think of the murdered 
mortal, who had so showered his curses about, 
lying, all disfigured, in the church, where a few 
lamps here and there were but red specks on a 
pall of darkness; and to think of the guilty 
knights riding away on horseback, looking 
over their shoulders at the dim cathedral, and 
remembering what they had left inside. 



THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 

(JOHN BUNTAN.) 

Now I beheld in my dream that they 
[Christian and Hopeful] had not joumeY^d. 

D 
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far, but the river and the way for a time 
parted, at which they were not a little sorry : 
yet they durst not go out of the way. Now 
the way from the river was rough, and their 
feet tender, because of the travel : so the souls 
of the pilgrims were much discouraged because 
of the way. Wherefore still, as they went on, 
they wished for a better way. Now, a little 
before them, there was on the left hand of the 
road a meadow, and a stile to go over into it, 
and that meadow is called By-path meadow. 
Then said Christian to his fellow, 'If this 
meadow lieth along by our way-side, let us go 
over into it.' Then he went to the stile to see, 
and behold a path lay along by the way on 
the other side of the fence. ' 'Tis according 
to my wish,' said Christian : ' here is the easiest 
going : come, good Hopeful, and let us go over.' 

Hopeful. ' But how if this path should lead 
us out of the way ? ' 

Christian. 'That is not likely,' said the 
other. ' Look, doth it not go along by the 
way-side?' So Hopeful, being persuaded by 
his fellow, went after Iiim over the stile. 
When they were gone over, and were got into 
the path, they found it very easy for their 
feet: and withal they, looking before them, 
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espied a man walking in the same way as they 
did, and his name was Vain-Confidence: so 
they called a^ter him, and asked him whither 
that way led. He said, to the Celestial Gate. 
' Look,' said Christian, ' did I not tell you so ? 
by this you may see we are right.' So they 
followed, and he went before them. • But be- 
hold, the night came on, and it grew very 
dark : so that they that were behind lost sight 
of him that went before. 

He therefore that went before (Vain- Confi- 
dence by name), not seeing the way before him, 
fell into a deep pit, which was on purpose 
there made by the prince of those grounds, 
to catch vain-glorious fools withal, and was 
dashed to pieces with his fall. 

Now Christian and his fellow heard him 
fall : so they called to know the matter : but 
there was none to answer, only they heard a 
groaning. Then said Hopeful, 'Where are 
we now?' Then was his fellow silent, as 
mistrusting that he had led him out of the 
way : and now it began to rain and thunder 
and lighten, in a most dreadful manner, and 
the water rose amain. 

Then Hopeful groaned within himself, 
saying, * Oh that I had kept on my way I' . 

D 2 
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Christian. * Who could have thought that 
this path should have led us out of the 
way?' 

Hopeful. 'I was afraid on't at the very 
first, and therefore gave you that gentle 
caution. I would have spoken plainly, but 
that you are older than I.' 

Christian. ' Good brother, be not ofiended : I 
am sorry I have brought thee out of the way, 
and that I have put thee in such imminent 
danger : pray, my brother, forgive me : I did 
not do it of an evil intent.' 

Hopeful. ' Be comforted, my brother, for I 
forgive thee : and believe, too, that this shall 
be for our good.' 

Christian. ' I am glad I have with me a 
merciful brother : but we must not stand 
here : let us try to go back again.' 

Hopeful. *But, good brother, let me go 
before.' 

Christian. *No, if you please, let me go 
first, that, if there be any danger, I may be 
first therein : because by my means we are 
both gone out of the way.' 

' No,' said Hopeful, ' you shall not go first : 
for your mind being troubled, may lead you 
out of the way again.' Then for their en- 
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coura-gement, they heard the voice of one say- 
ing, ' Let thine heart be towards the highway ; 
even the way that thou wentest: turn again.' 
But by that time the waters were greatly 
risen, by reason of which the way of going 
back was very dangerous. (Then I thought 
that it is easier going out of the way when we 
are in, than going in when we are out. ) Yet 
they adventured to go back : but it was so 
dark, and the flood so high, that in their going 
back they had like to have been drowned nine 
or ten times. 

Neither could they, with all the skill they 
had, get again to the stile that night. Where- 
fore at last, lighting under a little shelter, they 
sat down there until daybreak: but being 
weary they fell asleep. Now there was, not 
far from where they lay, a castle, called 
Doubting Castle, the owner whereof was 
Giant Despair : and it was in his grounds they 
now were sleeping. Wherefore he getting up 
in the morning early, and walking up and 
down in the fields, caught Christian and 
Hopeful asleep in his grounds. Then with a 
grim and surly voice, he bid them awake, and 
asked them whence they were, and what they 
did in his grounds. They told him they w^^^ 
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pilgrims, and that they had lost their way. 
Then said the giant, 'You have this night 
trespassed on me, by trampling in and lying 
on my grounds, and therefore you must go 
along with me.' So they were forced to go, 
because he was stronger than they. They 
also had but little to say, for they knew them- 
selves in fault. The giant, therefore, drove 
them before him, and put them into his castle, 
in a very dark dungeon, nasty and stinking to 
the spirits of these two men. Here then they 
lay from Wednesday morning to Saturday 
night, without one bit of bread, or drop of 
drink, or light, or any to ask how they did : 
they were, therefore, here in evil case, and far 
from friends and acquaintance. Now in this 
place Christian had double sorrow, because it 
was through his unadvised counsel that they 
were brought into this distress. 

Now Giant Despair had a wife, and her 
name was Diffidence : so, when he was gone 
to bed, he told his wife what he had done : to 
wit, that he had taken a couple of prisoners, 
and cast them into his dungeon for trespassing 
on his grounds. So she asked him what they 
were, whence they came, and whither they 
were bound: and he told her. Then she 
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counselled him, that when he arose in the 
morning, he should beat them without mercy. 
So when he arose, he getteth him a grievous 
crab-tree cudgel, and goes down into the 
dungeon to them, and then first falls to rating 
of them as if they were dogs, although they 
never gave him a word of distaste : then he 
fell upon them and beat them fearfully, in 
such sort that they were not able to help 
themselves, or to turn upon the floor. This 
done, he withdraws, and leaves them there to 
condole their misery, and to mourn under 
their distress : so all that day they spent their 
time in nothing but sighs and bitter lamenta- 
tions. The next night she, talking with her 
husband further about them, and understand- 
ing that they were yet alive, did advise him 
to counsel them to make away with them- 
selves. So, when morning was come, he goes to 
them in a surly manner as before, and per- 
ceiving them to be very sore from the stripes 
that he had given them the day before, he 
told them, that since they were never like to 
come out of that place, their only way would 
be forthwith to make an end of themselves, 
either with knife, halter, or poison: 'For 
why,' said he, 'should you choose to live^ 
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seeing it is attended with so much bitterness ? ' 
But they desired him to let them go. With 
that he looked ugly upon them, and rushing 
to them, had doubtless made an end of them 
himself, but that he fell into one of his fits 
(for he sometimes, in sunshiny weather, fell 
into fits), and lost for a time the use of his 
hands. Wherefore he withdrew, and left 
them, ^s before, to consider what to do. 
Then did the prisoners consult between them- 
selves, whether it was best to take his counsel 
or no : and thus they began to discourse : — 

'Brother,' said Christian, 'what shall we 
do? The life that we now live is miserable. 
For my part, I know not whether it is best to 
live thus, or to die out of hand. Shall we be 
ruled by the giant ? ' 

Hopeful. 'Indeed our present condition is 
dreadful, and death would be far more wel- 
come to me than thus for ever to abide. But 
let us consider. The Lord of the country to 
which we are going saith : " Thou shalt do no 
murder;" no, not to another man's person; 
much more then are we forbidden to take his 
counsel to kill ourselves. And let us consider 
again, that all the law is not in the hand of 
the Giant Despair. Others, so far as I can 
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understand, have been taken by him as well 
as we, and yet have escaped out of his hands. 
Who knows but that God, who made the 
world, may cause that Giant Despair may die, 
or that, at some time or other, he may forget 
to lock us in ; or that he may, in a short time, 
have another of his fits before us, and may 
lose the use of his limbs? And if ever that 
should come to pass again, I am for my part 
resolved to pluck up the heart of a man, and 
to try my utmost to get from under his hand. 
I was a fool that I did not try to do it 
before; but, however, my brother, let us be 
patient and endure a while — ^let us not be our 
own murderers.' With these words Hopeful at 
present did moderate the mind of his brother : 
so they continued together in the dark that 
day, in their sad and doleftd condition. . . . 

Now, night being come again, and the giant 
and his wife being in bed, she asked him con- 
cerning the prisoners, and if they had taken 
his counsel ; to which he replied, * They are 
sturdy rogues ; they choose rather to bear all 
hardships than to make away with themselves.' 
Then said she, ' Take them into the castle- 
yard to-morrow, and show them the bones and 
skulls of those thou hast already despatched, 
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and rnttko thcin believe, ere a week comes to 
lilt mid, thou wilt tear them in pieces, as thou 
dUUt their fellows before them.' 

So when the morning was come, the giant 
gouH to thorn again, and takes them into the 
CttHtlc-yard, and shows them as his wife had 
bl(l(l(ju him. * Those,' said he, * were pilgrims 
m you are, once, and they trespassed on my 
lifinnuulH, as you have done ; and when I thought 
ttt, 1 tore them in pieces ; and so within ten days 
I will do to you. Get you down to your den 
agaiiu' And with that he beat them all the 
way thither. They lay therefore all day on 
Sutuinlay in a lamentable case, as before. Now 
when uijfht was come, and when Mrs. Diffi- 
iU>uw and her husband the giant were got to 
lH>il> they K^gan to renew their discourse of 
thoir junsitoiu^rs^ and withal the old giant won- 
vl<^rtHl that he could neither by his blows nor 
vx^uui^el Wiu^ them to an end* And with 
that hb wUe r^^plied : ^ I frar/ said she, ^ that 
thev ViY^ in hopesj^ that some will come to re- 
lieve th<^u^ or that they have picklocks about 
theut> by the mean* of which they hope tc 
<i ?^caj>e/ "^ Aud sayet^t tbou so> my dear ?" 
?j^d the ji^iaut : ^ 1 wtU therefore search, them 
iu the mcrtxi;^^/ 
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Well, on Saturday, about midnight, they 
began to pray, and continued in prayer till 
almost break of day. 

Now a little before day, good Christian, as 
one half amazed, broke out into this passionate 
speech : ' What a fool,' quoth he, ' am I thus 
to lie in a stinking dungeon, when I may as 
well walk at liberty ! I have a key in my 
bosom called Promise, that wiU, I am per- 
suaded, open any lock in Doubting Castle/ 
Then said Hopeful, ' That 's good news, bro- 
ther ; pluck it out of thy bosom, and try.' 

Then Christian pulled it out of his bosom, 
and began to try at the dungeon-door, whose 
bolt, as he turned the key, gave back, and the 
door flew open with ease, and Christian and 
Hopeful both came out. Then he went to the 
outward door, that leads into the castle-yard, 
and with his key opened that door also. 
After that, he went to the iron gate, for that 
must be opened too, but that lock went des- 
perately hard ; yet the key did open it. Then 
they thrust open the gate to make their escape 
with speed, but that gate as it opened made 
such a creaking, that it waked Giant Despair, 
who, hastily rising to pursue his prisoners, 
felt his limbs to fail, for his fits took him 
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again, so that he could by no means go after 
them. Then they went on, and came to the 
King's highway again, and so were safe, be- 
cause they were out of his jurisdiction. 



« 



IRISH BUTTER. 

(martineau.) 



Here, then, are we brought round to so near 
home as the Kerry hills, and the pastures of 
Cork and Limerick. Let us take a run over 
those hills, and see what is doing. 

We suppose we shall find the cows tenderly 
cared for, judging by the solicitude shown for 
yonder pig. His owner's dwelling is a mud 
cabin, dark except where the decayed thatch 
lets in the light, and all going to melt into a 
slough apparently with the first rain ; whereas, 
the pig's house is a truly comfortable aflfair. 
It is built against the cabin, in the very middle, 
for show. Its stone walls are white-washed, 
its roof is slated, its entrance is arched. 
Piggie himself is allowed great liberty. He 
may roam where he will, with the one condi- 

* Jurisdiction : district over which power extends. 
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tion that he will wear a man's hat, not on his 
head, but over his face, the crown being cut 
to allow him to feed. Thus veiled below 
the eyes, he may wander where he will, un- 
able as he is to root up the potatoes or poke 
his snout in where he has no business. If sucb 
is the care taken of the pig, what may we not 
look for in regard to the cows ? On we go to 
see. Who is this that wants us to stop? 
Why does he leave his flock of sheep and hang 
upon our car, and rain a shower of words on 
us passing travellers ? for he is no beggar. 
He entreats us, and will not take a refusal, 
to buy then and there, on our car and on the 
instant, thirty-four lambs, which he declares 
we shall have cheap. We have refused, in 
our time, to purchase and carry away in the 
high street of a town, a barrel of red herrings; 
also a mattress. It seems to us even more 
inconvenient to carry away thirty-four sheep 
on an Irish car, especially as we want no sheep, 
and live across the Channel ; but the farmer 
does not agree with us. He presses his bar- 
gain on us till compelled by want of breath to 
drop behind. As we advance, we see a cow 
here and there stepping into a cabin, as if 
taking refuge from the evening air in good 
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time, while the sun is yet declining. The 
family receive her affectionately, milk her 
tenderly by the fireside, and let her retire into 
the comer to sleep when she likes. How 
good must the butter be from a cow so treated ! 
Farther on, however, we perceive that all 
cows, most cows, are not pampered in this 
way. Early in the mornings we see them 
getting up from their beds on the hill-sides, 
the dry space where they have lain being 
darker and greener than the dewy grass 
around. They have certainly been out all 
night. And why not? our driver wonders; 
the Kerry breed is hardy, and where would 
they go if there were not the hills for them to 
roam over ? In which question we join, when 
we see how many there are. 

The farm consists of forty acres. One acre 
is occupied by the house, dairy, yard, and 
garden ; twenty acres are under tillage, and 
nineteen remain for grazing ground, including 
bog to the extent of half an acre. There are 
ten cows, several pigs, and ducks, chickens, 
and geese in plenty. Of the twenty acres, a 
considerable portion is devoted to the growth 
of green crops, swedes, mangold- wurzel, &c. 
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for the winter food of the cows. The rest is 
grain — wheat, barley, and oats — which all go 
to market, the family being fed on the 
cheaper diet of Indian meal. The bog is not 
the least useful part of the ground. It yields 
all the fuel required, not only in the shape 
of peat, but in abundance of fire-wood of the 
finest quality. Heaps of blackened, scraggy 
wood may be seen drying in the sun; and 
when dry, they burn like cannel coal. More- 
over, of the logs of wood found in the bog, 
the dairy utensils are all made ; and the 
people on the spot ascribe the best qualities 
of their butter to the use of this bog-oak : a 
persuasion which is regarded as a mistake by 
the butter-merchants of the ports. The 
keelers, or shallow tubs, various in size, in 
which the milk stands, are^made of inch-thick 
bog oak; and so is the churn. It certainly 
appears to be completely secure from warp- 
ing, and from the attacks of insects. Its sea- 
soning has been rather long — some thousands 
of years, probably ; so that the taste of the 
wood must have gone out of it some time ago. 
The question is, whether that of the seasoning 
has not succeeded to it. 

The dairy is a large shed, with a flagged 
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floor. Along two sides stand the keelers with 
their * meals ' of milk in order. They stand 
strangely long before they are skimmed, till 
the milk is sour and thick, and then the cream 
stands from two days to a week before it is 
churned. ... As soon as a keeler is emptied, 
it is scalded in hot water, well laid on with a 
broom of heather, and then with cold water in 
the open air. The churning seems an easy 
affair enough, the butter coming in half an 
hour, and never keeping the people waiting 
more than an hour. ... It is washed three 
times. Others say that it takes five times to 
leave the water perfectly clear. It is salted 
in the proportion of half a stone (seven pounds) 
to fifty pounds of butter. When made, the 
butter is pressed down into a firkin, still of 
bog-oak, salted over the top, and covered close 
with a cloth. When more is ready to be put 
into the firkin, the salted surface is scraped 
ofi^, and the butter below so broken up, as 
that the new portion may mix well with the 
old. The ten cows yield a firkin of butter, 
that is, half a hundredweight per week. . . . 
The firkins are emptied on their arrival at 
the warehouse in the port. Turned upside 
down after the head is removed, and well 
^ slapped, the cask yields up its contents. The 
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butter, as it stands, is then scraped with a 
wooden knife, its soiled comers and seams re- 
moved, and put away to make ointment for 
sheeps' backs, and its hollows filled up with 
fresh butter. It is then powdered with salt 
of the purest kind, the firkin is replaced over 
it, it is raised on its right end, and the other 
is scraped and salted, and when the hoops are 
put on, and the firkin ready for closing, 
covered with a piece of muslin, which is made 
to fit accurately, and finally salted. When the 
head is knocked in, and the weight is proved, 
there remains nothing but the branding.* . . . 
Where does all this butter go to ? Much of 
it to London, much to Liverpool, much to the 
Continent. 



VOYAGE OF S. LOUIS FROM ACRE 
TO HYERES, a.d. 1254.t 

(JOINVILLE.) 

All through Lent, the king caused his ships 
to be armed for returning to France, of which 

* Brandinffy marking the merchant's name with a hot 
iron. 

f The CrusadeSy or Wars of the Cross, were under- 
taken in the eleventh^ twelfth, and thirteenth centaries by 

£ 
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he had thirteen in all, including galleys.* 
The ships and galleys were in such manner 
made ready that the king and queen went on 
board their ship on the vigil of S. Mark, and 
we had a fair wind for our departure. On 
S. Mark's-day the king said to me that on 
that day he was born ; and I said to him that 
he might well say also that he was bom again, 
since he had escaped from that perilous land. 
On Saturday we saw the Isle of Cyprus, 
and a mountain which is in Cyprus, which 
they call the mountain of the Cross. On this 
Saturday a mist arose, and came down from 
the land upon the sea, wherefore the sailors 
desired that we had been farther from the Isle 
of Cyprus, in order to see the mountain above 
the mist. For this cause they rowed violently, 
whence it came to pass that our ship struck 
on a strip of sand which was in the sea. 
Now it so happened, that if we had not found 
this little sand-bank where we struck, we 

various Christian kings, with a view of recovering the 
Holy Land, and especially the city of Jerusalem, from the 
Turks. Louis IX. of France, surnamed S. Louis, was one 
of the leaders in the eighth and ninth Crusades. This 
voyage is the return from the eighth. He died on his 
wav to Palestine, in the ninth Crusade. 
* Galleys, ships driven by oars. 
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should have struck full upon the rocks beside 
it, when our ship would have gone to pieces, 
and we must all have perished and been 
drowned. 

Directly a great cry arose in the ship, for 
each cried ' Alas ! ' and the sailors smote their 
hands together, every man in fear of drown- 
ing. When I heard this, I arose from the bed 
where I lay, and went on the upper deck 
with the sailors. When I came there, Brother 
Remon, who was a Templar, master over the 
sailors, said to one of them, ' Cast the lead,' 
and he did so. When he had cast it, he cried 
out and said, * Alas ! we are aground.' When 
Brother Remon heard this, he rent his clothes 
down to his girdle, and began to tear his 
beard, and cried, 'Ah me! ah me!' At this 
point, one of my knights, named my Lord 
John of Monson, did me a great courtesy, 
which was this. He brought to me, without 
speaking, my furred upper coat, and cast it 
on my back, because I had on only my vest. 
And I cried out, ' What have I to do with an 
upper coat, that you bring it to me when we are 
drowning ? ' And he said, ' By my soul, sire, 
I would rather that we were all drowned, than 
that you took your death-sickness from cold !' 

E 2 
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Then the king called the sailing masters 
before us, and asked what counsel they would 
give about the blow which the ship had re- 
ceived. They held counsel together, and then 
advised the king to leave the ship in which he 
was, and enter another. * And this counsel 
we give you, understanding that all the planks 
in your ship are loosened. Therefore we fear 
lest, when the ship comes on the high seas, 
she should not be able to bear the buffeting 
of the waves. For so it was, on our voyage 
from France, that a ship struck in like manner ; 
and when she came on the high seas she could 
not bear the force of the waves, but broke up, 
and all perished, as many as were in the ship, 
save one woman and her child, who escaped 
on ft piece of the wreck.' And I testify to you 
that they spoke truly, for I saw the woman 
and her child at the house of Count Joigny, in 
Baffa, where the Count took care of them. 

Then the king asked of his lords and 
officers what we counselled him to do; and 
we answered him, that in all earthly things 
we should believe those who know most about 
them, and said, * Therefore we counsel you 
to do that which the sailing masters advise/ 

Then said the king to the sailing masters : 
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' On your honour, I ask you whether, if the 
ship were yours, and laden with your mer- 
chandise, would you come out of her?' 

And they all answered, *Nay; for they 
loved better to put their bodies in peril of 
drowning, than that it should cost them 
10,000Z. or more.' 

' And why, then, do you counsel me to dis- 
embark ? ' 

' Because,' said they, ' it is not the same 
thing, for gold and silver cannot be worth 
your life, nor that of your wife and children, 
which are here. Therefore we counsel you 
not to put yourself or them in peril.' 

Then said the king : ' My lords, I have had 
your opinion and the opinion of my people, 
and now I will tell you mine ; which is, that 
if I leave the ship, there are some five hundred 
persons, and more, who will tarry in the Isle 
of Cyprus, fearful to risk their lives, since 
there is none who loves not his life as I love 
mine, and who perchance would never return 
to their country : therefore I like better to put 
my body, and my wife and children, in the 
hand of God, than to do such injury to so 
many people.' 

The great damage that the king would have 
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done to the people that were in his ship may 
be seen from Oliver of Termes, who was in 
the king's ship. He was one of the boldest 
men I ever saw, and had proved hunself among 
the best in the Holy Land, yet he tarried in 
Cyprus, and it was a year and a half before 
he came back to the king. This was a great 
man, and a rich man, and could well pay for 
his passage: consider, then, what poor folk 
would have done, who had not withal to pay, 
when such a man had so great hindrance. 

After this peril from which God had saved 
us, we ventured on another; for the wind, 
which had blown us under Paphos, rose so 
high and so horribly that it blew us with 
violence towards the Isle of Cyprus. The 
sailors cast out their anchors against the wind, 
nor even so could they stop the ship, until 
five had been carried away 

After that we had escaped from these perils, 
the king seated himself on the side of the ship, 
and made me sit at his feet, and spoke to me 
thus : ' Seneschal,* our God has well shown to 
us His great power j for one of His little 
winds, not the chief of His four winds, had 
nearly caused the king of France, his wife 

♦ Seneschal^ house" steward. 
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and his children, and all his company, to be 
drowned. Now should we rejoice in Him, 
and render thanks for the danger whence He 
has delivered us. Seneschal,' continued the . 
king, ' of such tribulations, or of great sick- 
nesses, or of other persecutions, holy men say, 
when they happen to people, that they are 
warnings from the Lord : for just as God says 
to those who escape from grievous sickness, 
" Now, behold how I might have made you to 
die, if I had so willed." Now should we,' said 
the king, ' look to ourselves that there may be 
nothing in us which displeases Him ; for if we 
do amiss after this warning which He has 
given us. He will strike with death, or with 
some other great mischance, to the hurt of 
our souls and bodies.' 

We departed from the Isle of Cyprus, after 
taking, in fresh water, and other things of 
which we had need. And we came to an 
island called Lampedusa, where we took many 
rabbits, and we found an ancieijt hermitage 
among the rocks, and the gardens there made 
by the hermits of old : olives, vines, fig-trees, 
and other trees were therein, and the stream 
of a fountain ran through the garden. We 
went with the king to the upper end of the 
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garden, and we found in the first cave an 
oratory whitened with lime, and a red earthen 
cross. We entered into the second cave, and 
found there two dead bodies, of which the 
flesh was all putrid — the sides still held to- 
gether, the bones of the hands were on their 
breasts, and they lay towards the east, after 
the manner in which bodies are put into the 
ground. When we returned to the ship, one 
of the sailors was missing, and the master of 
the ship supposed that he had stayed there to 
be a hermit ; when the king's chief sergeant 
left on shore three bags of biscuit, that he 
might find them and live on them. 

When we had departed thence, we saw a 
great island in the sea, called Pantalaria, which 
was peopled by Saracens, the subjects of the 
kings of Sicily and Tunis. The queen be- 
sought the king to send three galleys there to 
get some fruit for her children, to which the 
king agreed, commanding the galleys to return 
when the king's ship should pass the island. 
The galleys went into the port, but when the 
king's ship passed by, we heard no news of 
them. Then began the sailors to murmur one 
to the other. The king had them called, and 
asked what they thought of the afikir; and 
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the sailors said to hira that the Saracens must 
have taken his people and the galleys. ' But we 
counsel you, sire, not to wait for them, for you 
are between the two kingdoms of Sicily and 
Tunis, which love you not, neither the one 
nor the other ; and, if you let us sail on, we 
shall this night save you from danger.' 

' Truly,' said the king, ' you need not think 
that I shall leave my people in the hands of 
the Saracens, without doing all that I can to 
deliver them: I command you to shift the 
sails, and let us go after them.' And when 
the queen heard this she began to make 
great mourning, and said, ' Alas ! what have 
I done?' 

While they shifted the sails of the king's 
ship and of the others, we saw the galleys 
come out from the island. When they came 
to the king, he asked the sailors wherefore 
they had done thus ? They replied that they 
could not help it, for it was the doing of the 
sons of the citizens of Paris, of whom there 
were six, who staid to eat the fruit of the 
gardens, and the sailors could not leave them. 
Then the king commanded that they should 
be put in the ship's boat, and they began to 
cry and to pray, ' Sire, for God's sake, ransom 
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US for all that we have, rather than that you 
should put us there, where thieves and mur- 
derers are put ; for it will always be cast up to 
us/ The queen and all of us did our best to 
make the king forbear, but he would listen to 
none : thus were they put into the boat, where 
they remained until we landed. Their mis- 
chance was such, that when the sea ran high 
the waves dashed over their heads, and forced 
them to lie down, lest the wind should carry 
them into the sea. And it served them right : 
for their gluttony did us such harm that we/ 
were delayed by it eight good days, because 
the king turned back the ships. 

Another adventure happened to us on the 
sea, before we came to land, which was this : 
that one of the queen's attendants, when she 
had undressed the queen, heedlessly threw the 
towel, which she had twisted round her head, 
on the top of the iron vessel where the queen's 
lamp burned; and when she had gone to lie 
down in the chamber below the queen's cham- 
ber, the light glared up so that the towel 
caught fire, and from the towel it spread to 
the cloth with which the queen's clothes were 
covered. When the queen awaked, she saw 
the chamber all on fire, and sprang up and 
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took the towel, and threw it into the sea, and 
took the clothes and extinguished them. Those 
who were in the boat called out, ' Ho there I 
Fire, fire ! ' I raised my head, and saw that 
the towel still burned with a clear flame on 
the sea, which was very calm. I put on my 
coat in all haste, and went to sit with the 
sailors. As I sat there, my squire came to 
me, saying that the king was awake and had 
asked for me. ' And I told him that you 
were in the cabin, and the king said. Thou 
^liest ! ' While he spoke, then behold Master 
GeoJSFrey, the queen's clerk, came and said to 
me : ' Be not afraid, for thus it happened.' 
And I said, ' Master Geojffrey, go tell the 
queen that the king is awake, and she go 
to him to appease him.' The next day the 
Constable of France and my lord Peter, the 
chamberlain, said to the king : ' What had 
happened last night, that we heard call of 
fire?' And I said not a word. Then said 
the king, 'It is unlucky that the Seneschal 
should be more discreet than I am ; and I will 
tell you,' said the king, ' what it is, for last 
night we might have been all burnt.' And 
he told them how it was, and said, ' Seneschal, 
I command you that henceforth you never go 
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to bed until you have put out all the fires, 
except the great fire which is in the after part 
of the hold; and know that I will not go to 
rest until you return to tell me.' And this I 

did as long as we were at sea 

At the Castle of Hy^res the king landed from 
the sea, and the queen, and his children. 



ADVENTURES OF A SHIPWRECKED 

CREW. 

(btron.*) 

It might be about the middle of March that 
we embarked with these Indians. They sepa- 
rated our little company entirely, not putting 
any two of us together in the same canoe. 
The oar was my lot, as usual, as also Mr. 
Campbell's : Mr. Hamilton could not row, and 
Captain Cheap was out of the question ; our 
surgeon was more dead than alive at the time, 
and lay at the bottom of the boat he was in. 

* This narrative was written by the Hon. John Byron, 
a midshipman on board H.M.S. Wager, at the time of her 
shipwreck. 



I 
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The weather coining on too bad for our canoes 
to keep the sea, we landed again, without 
making great progress that day. Here Mr. 
Elliott, our surgeon, died. At our first setting 
out, he promised the fairest for holding outj 
being a very strong active young man ; he had 
gone through an infinite deal of fatigue, as Mr. 
Hamilton and he were the best shots among 
us, and, whilst our ammunition lasted, never 
spared themselves, and in a great measure 
provided for the rest; but he died the death 
many others had done before him, being quite 
starved ! We scraped a hole for him in the 
sand, and buried him in the best manner we 
could. 

Here I must relate a little anecdote of our 
Christian cacique.* He and his wife had gone 
off at some distance from the shore in their 
canoe, when she dived for sea-eggs, but not 
meeting with great success, they returned a 
good deal out of humour. A little boy of theirs, 
about three years old, whom they appeared to 
be doatingly fond of, watching for his father 
and mother's return, ran into the surf to meet 
them : the father handed a basket of sea-eggs 

• Cadqucy a Spanish word, signifying a chief among 
the Indians. 
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to the child, which, being too heavy for him to 
carry, he let it fall, upon which the father 
jumped out of the canoe, and catching up the 
boy in his arms, dashed him with the utmost 
violence against the stones ! The poor little 
creature lay motionless and bleeding, and in 
that condition was taken up by the mother, 
but died soon after. She appeared incon- 
solable for some time, but the brute his father 
showed little concern about it. 

A day or two after we put to sea again, and 
crossed the great bay I mentioned we had been 
to the bottom of, when we first hauled away 
to the westward. The land here was very low 
and sandy, with something like the mouth 
of a river, which discharged itself into the sea. 
We rowed up it for four or five leagues, and 
then took into a branch of it, then ran first to 
the eastward and then to the northward : here 
it became much narrower, and the stream ex- 
cessively rapid, so that we made but little way, 
though we worked very hard. At night we 
landed upon its banks, and had a most uncom- 
fortable lodging, it being a perfect swamp; 
and we had nothing to cover us, although it 
rained very hard. The Indians were little 
better off than we, as there was no wood here 
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to make their wigwams :* so that all they could 
do was to prop up the bark they carry in the 
bottom of their canoes with their oars, and 
shelter themselves as well as they could to lee- 
ward of it. They, knowing the difficulties 
that were to be encountered here, had pro- 
vided themselves with some seal, but we had 
not the least morsel to eat, after the heavy fa- 
tigues of the day, except a sort of root we saw 
some of the Indians make use of, which was 
very disagreeable to the taste. We laboured 
all the next day against the stream, and fared 
as we had done the day before. The next day 
brought us to the carrying-place. Here was 
plenty of wood, but nothing to be got for 
sustenance. 

The first thing the Indians did was to take 
everything out of their canoes, and after 
hauling them ashore they made theirwigwams. 
We passed this night, as generally we had 
done, under a tree ; but what we suffered at 
this time is not easily to be expressed. I had 
been three days at the oar without any kind 
of nourishment but the wretched root I men- 
tioned before. I had no shirt, as mine was 
rotted off by bits, and we were devoured by 

* Wigwams, Indian huts. 
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Vermin. All my clothes consisted of an old 
short grieko, which is something like a bear- 
skin, with a piece of a waistcoat under it, which 
had once been of red cloth, both which I had 
on when I was cast away : I had a ragged pair 
of trowsers, without either shoe or stocking. 

The first thing the Indians did in the 
morning was to take their canoes to pieces; 
and here, for the information of the reader, it 
will be necessary to describe the structure of 
these boats, which are extremely well calcu- 
lated for the use of these Indians, as they are 
frequently obliged to carry them over land a 
long way together, through thick woods, to 
avoid doubling capes and headlands, in seas 
where no open boat could live. They gener- 
ally consist of five pieces or planks, one for 
the bottom and two for each side ; and as these 
people have no iron tools, the labour must be 
great in hacking a single plank out of a large 
tree with shells and flints, although with the 
help of fire. Along the edges of the plank 
they make holes, at about an inch from one to 
the other, and sew them together with the 
supple jack or woodbine; but as these holes 
are not filled up by the substance of the wood- 
bine, their boats would be immediately fuU of 
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water if they had not a method of preventing 
it. They do this very effectually by thfe bark 
of a tree, which they first steep in water for 
some time, and then beat it between two stones 
till it answers the use of oakum, and then close 
each hole so well that they do not admit of the 
least water coming through, and are easily 
taken asunder and put together again. When 
they have occasion to go over land, as at this 
time, each man or woman carries a plank, 
whereas it would be impossible for them to . 
drag a heavy boat entire. 

Everybody had something to carry except 
Captain Cheap, and he was obliged to be as- 
sisted, or he never would have got over this 
march ; for a worse than this I believe never 
was made. He, with the others, set out some 
time before me. I waited for two Indians who 
belonged to the canoe I came in, and who re- 
mained to carry over the last of the things 
from the side we were on. I had a piece of 
wet heavy canvas, which belonged to Captain 
Cheap, with a bit of stinking seal wrapped in 
it (which had been given him that morning by 
one of the Indians), to carry upon my head, 
which was suflicient weight for a strong man 
in health through such roads, and a grievous 
burthen to one in my condition. 
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Our way was through a thick wood, the 
bottom of which was a mere quagmire, most 
part of it up to our knees, and often to our 
middle, and every now and then we had a 
large tree to get over, for thpy often lay directly 
in our road. Besides this, we were continually 
treading upon the stumps of trees, which were 
not to be avoided, as they were covered with 
water, and having neither shoe nor stocking, 
my feet and legs were frequently torn and 
wounded. Before I had got half a mile the 
two Indians had left me, and making the best 
of my way, lest they should be all gone before 
I got to the other side, I fell off a tree that 
crossed the road into a very deep swamp, where 
I very narrowly escaped drowning, by the 
weight of the burthen I had on my head. It 
was a long while before I could extricate my- 
self from this difficulty, and when I did, my 
strength was quite exhausted. I sat down 
under a tree, and then gave way to melancholy 
reflections. However, as I was sensible these 
reflections would answer no end, they did not 
last long. I got up, and marking a great tree, 
I then deposited my load, not being able to 
carry it any farther, and set out to join my 
company. 

r 2 
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It was some hours before I reached my 
companions. I found them sitting under a 
tree, and sat myself down by them without 
speaking a word, nor did they speak to me, as 
I remember, for some time, when Captain 
Cheap, breaking silence, began to ask after the 
seal and piece of canvas. I told him the 
disaster I had met with, which he might have 
easily guessed by the condition the rags I had 
on were in, as well as having my feet and 
ankles cut to pieces ; but, instead of compassion 
for my sufferings, I heard nothing but grum- 
bling from everyone for the irreparable loss 
they had sustained by me. I made no answer, 
but, after resting myself a little, I got up and 
struck into the wood, and walked back at least 
five miles to the tree I had marked, and re- 
turned just time enough to deliver it before my 
companions embarked with the Indians upon 
a great lake, the opposite part of which seemed 
to wash the foot of the Cordilleras. I wanted 
to embark with them, but was given to under- 
stand that I was to wait for some other Indians 
that were to follow them. I knew not where 
these Indians were to come from ; I was left 
alone upon the beach, and night was at hand. 
They left me not even a morsel of the stinking 
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seal that I had suffered so much about. . . . 
In two days after I joined my companions 
again, but don't remember that there was the 
least joy shown on either side at meeting. 



TROUT-FISHING. 

(iZAAC WALTON.) 



Piscator.* My honest scholar, it is now past 
five of the clock; we will fish till nine, and 
then go to breakfast. Go you to yon syca- 
more-tree and hide your bottle of drink under 
the hollow root of it ; for about that time and 
in that place we will make a brave breakfast 
with a piece of powdered beef, and a radish or 
two, that I have in my bag : we shall, I war- 
rant you, make a good, honest, wholesome, 
hungry breakfast. And I will then give you 
direction for the making and using of your 
flies ; and in the meantime, there is your rod 
and line, and my advice is, that you fish as 
you see me do, and let's try which can catch 
the first fish. 

Venator, f I thank you, master : I will observe 

* Piscator, the fisherman, f Venator^ the huntsman. 
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and practise your directions as far as I am 
able. 

Piscator. Look you, scholar : you see I have 
hold of a good fish : I now see it is a trout : 
I pray, put that net under him ; and touch not 
my line, for if you do, then we break all. 
Well done, scholar ! I thank you. 

Now for another. Trust me, I have another 
bite. Come, scholar, come, lay down your rod 
and help me to land this as you did the other. 
So, now, we shall be sure to have a good dish 
of fish for supper. 

Venator. I am glad of that : but I have no 
fortune. Sure, master, yours is a better rod 
and better tackling. 

Piscator. Nay then, take mine, and I will 
fish with yours. Look you, scholar, I have 
another. Come, do as you did before. And 
now I have a bite at another. Ah me ! he 
has broke all : there 's half a line and a good 
hook lost. 

Venator. Aj^ and a good trout too. 

Piscator, Nay, the trout is not lost: for 
pray take notice, no man can lose what he 
never had. 

Venator. Master, I can neither catch with 
the first nor second angle : I have no fortune. 
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Piscator. Look you, scholar, I have yet 
another. And now, having caught three 
brace of trout, I will tell you a short tale as 
we walk towards our breakfast. A scholar, 
a preacher I should say, that was to preach to 
secure the approbation of a parish, that he 
might be their lecturer, had got from his 
fellow pupil the copy of a sermon that was 
first preached with great commendation by 
him that composed it : and though the bor- 
rower of it preached it, word for word, as it was 
at first, yet it was utterly disliked, as it was 
preached by the second to his congregation — 
which the sermon-borrower complained of to 
the lender of it, and was thus answered : ' I 
lent you, indeed, my fiddle, but not my fiddle- 
stick; for you are to know that everyone 
cannot make music with my words, which 
are fitted to my own mouth.' And so, my 
scholar, you are to know that as the ill pro- 
nunciation or ill accenting of words in a 
sermon spoils it, so the ill carriage of your 
line, or not fishing even to a foot in the right 
place, makes you lose your labour : and you 
are to know that though you have my fiddle, 
that is, my rod and tacklings, with which I 
catch fish, yet you have not my fiddle-stick. 
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that is, you have not skill to know how to 
carry your hand and line, or how to guide it 
to a right place — and this must be taught you : 
for you are to remember, that angling is an 
art, either by practice or a long observation, 
or both. But take this for a rule : when you 
fish for a trout with a worm, let your line 
have so much, and more lead than will fit 
the stream in which you fish ; that is to say, 
more in a great, troublesome stream than in 
a smaller, that is, quieter : as near as may be, 
so much as will sink the bait to the bottom, 
and keep it still in motion, and not more. 
But now let us say grace and fall to breakfast. 
What say you, scholar, to the providence* of 
an old angler ? Does not this meat taste well, 
and was not this place well chosen to eat it ? 
for this sycamore-tree will shade us from the 
sun's heat. 

Venator. All excellent good, and my sto- 
mach excellent good too. And now I re- 
member, and find that true which devout 
Lessius says, * That poor men, and those that 
fast often, have much more pleasure in eating 
than those rich men and gluttons, that always 
feed before their stomachs are empty of their 

♦ Providence^ foresight. 
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last meal and call for more ; for, by that means, 
they rob themselves of that pleasure that 
hunger brings to poor men.' And I do 
seriously approve of that saying of yours, 
* that you had rather be a civil, well-governed, 
well-grounded, temperate poor angler, than 
a drunken lord.' But I hope there is none 
such. However, I am certain of this, that I 
have been at many very costly dinners that 
have not afforded me half the content that 
this has done ; for which I thank God and you. 
And now, good master, proceed to your pro- 
mised directions for making and ordering my 
artificial fly. 

Piscator. ... No direction can be given 
to make a man of dull capacity able to make a 
fly well, and yet I know that mine, with a 
little practice, will help an ingenious angler in 
a good degree. But to see a fly made by an 
artist in that kind is the best teaching to 
make it. And then an ingenious angler may 
walk by the river and mark what flies fall on 
the water that day, and catch one of them, if 
he sees the trouts leap at a fly of that kind, and 
then (having always hooks ready hung with 
him), and having a bag also always with him, 
with bear's hair, or the hair of a brown or 
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sad-coloured heifer, hackles of a cock or capon^ 
several coloured silks to make the body of the 
fly, the feathers of a drake's head, black or 
brown sheep's wool, or hog's wool or hair, 
thread of gold and of silver, silk of several co- 
lours, especially sad-coloured, to make the fly's 
head ; and there be also other coloured feathers, 
both of little birds and of speckled fowl : I say, 
having those with him in a bag, and trying 
to make a fly, though he miss at first, yet shall 
he at last hit it better, even to such a perfec- 
tion, as none can well teach him. And if he 
hit to make his fly right, and have the luck to 
hit also when there be store of trouts, a dark 
day, and a right wind, he will catch such store of 
them as will encourage him to grow more and 
more in love with the art of fly-making. 

Venator. But, my loving master, if any 
wind will not serve, then I wish I were in 
Lapland, to buy a good wind of one of the 
honest witches that sell so many winds there 
and so cheap. 

Piscator. Marry, scholar, but I would not 
be there, nor, indeed, from under this tree ; 
for look how it begins to rain, and by the 
clouds, if I mistake not, we shall presently 
have a smoking shower, and therefore sit 
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close, this sycamore-tree will shelter us. And 
I will tell you, as they come into my mind, 
more observations of fly-fishing for a trout. 

But first for the wind. You are to take 
notice, that of the winds, the south wind is 
said to be the best. One observes that 

When the wind is south 
It blows your bait into a fish's mouth. 

Next to that, the west wind is believed to 
be the best ; and having told you that the east 
wind is the worst, I need not tell you which 
wind is the best in the third degree. And yet, 
as Solomon observes, that ' he that considereth 
the wind shall never sow,' so he that busies 
his head too much about them, if the weather 
be not made extreme cold by a west wind, 
shall be a little superstitious ; for as it is ob- 
served by some, that there is no good horse of 
a bad colour, so I have observed that if it be 
a cloudy day, and not extreme cold, let the 
wind sit in what corner it will, and do its 

worst, I heed it not 

And now I shall tell you that the fishing 
with a natural fly is excellent, and affords 
much pleasure. They may be found thus: 
the May-fly, usually in and about that month, 
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near to the river side, especially against rain. 
The oak-fly, on the body of the oak or ash, 
from the beginning of May to the end of 
August : it is a brownish fly, and easy to be 
found, and stands usually with its head down- 
wards, that is to say, towards the root of the 
tree. The black fly, or hawthorn-fly, to be 
had on any hawthorn-bush after the leaves be 
come forth. With these and a short line, you 
should certainly have sport, if there be trouts ; 
yea, on a hot day, but especially in the even- 
ing of a hot day, you will have sport. 

And now, scholar, my direction for fly- 
fishing is ended with this shower, for it has 
done raining. Look about you, and see how 
pleasantly that meadow looks, nay, and the 
earth smells sweetly too. . . . Let us stretch 
our legs a little in a gentle walk to the river, 
and try what interest our angles will pay us 
for lending them so long to be used by the 
trouts ; lent them indeed, like usurers, for our 
profit and their destruction. 

Venator. Oh, me ! look you, master ! a fish ! 
a fish ! Oh, alas ! master, I have lost her. 

Piscator. Ah, marry, sir, that was a good 
fish indeed ; if I had had the luck to have 
taken up that rod, then it is twenty to one he 
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should not have broken my line by running to 
the rod's end, as you suflPered him. I would 
have held him within the bent of my rod, un- 
less he had been fellow to the great trout that 
is near an ell long, which was of such length 
and depth that he had his picture drawn, and 
now is to be seen at the * George/ in Ware ; and 
it may be that by giving that very great trout 
the rod, that is, by casting it to him into the 
water, I might have caught him in the long- 
run, for so I always do when I meet with 
overgrown fish: and you wiU learn to do so 
too, hereafter; for I tell you, scholar, fishing 
is an art, or at least it is an art to catch fish. 



THE HEART OF ROBERT THE BRUCE. 

A.D. 1327. 

(fboissart.) 

During this truce,* it happened that King 
Robert of Scotland, who had been a very 
valiant knight, waxed old, and was attacked 

* Between Edward HE. of England and Robert L of 
Scotland, surnamed Robert the Bruce. 
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with SO severe an illness, that he saw his end 
was approaching; he therefore summoned to- 
gether all the chiefs and barons in whom he 
most confided, and after having told them 
that he should never get the better of this sick- 
ness, *he commanded them, upon their honour 
and loyalty, to keep and preserve faithfully 
and entire the kingdom for his son David, and 
obey him and crown him king when he was 
of a proper age, and to marry him with a lady 
suitable to his station. 

He after that called to him the gallant Lord 
James Douglas, and said to him, in presence 
of the others, ' My dear friend Lord James 
Douglas, you know that I have had much to 
do, and have suffered many troubles, during 
the time I have lived to support the rights of 
my crown; at the time that I was most oc- 
cupied I made a vow, which gives me much 
uneasiness — I vowed, that if I could finish 
my wars in such a manner that I might have 
quiet to govern peaceably, I would go and 
make war against the enemies of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the adversaries of the Chris- 
tian faith. To this point my heart has always 
leaned; but our Lord was not willing, and 
gave me so much to do in my lifetime, and 
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this last expedition has lasted so long, followed 
by this heavy sickness, that since my body 
cannot accomplish what my heart wishes, I 
will send my heart in the stead of my body to 
fulfil my vow. And as I do not know any one 
knight so gallant, or better formed to com- 
plete my intentions, than yourself, I beg and 
entreat of you, dear and special friend, as 
earnestly as 1 can, that you would have the 
goodness to undertake this expedition for the 
love of me, and to acquit my soul to our Lord 
and Saviour; for I have that opinion of your 
nobleness and loyalty, that, if you undertake 
it, it cannot fail of success — and I shall die more 
contented, but it must be executed as follows : — 
' I will, that, as soon as I shall be dead, you 
take my heart from my body and have it well 
embalmed ; you will also take as much money 
from my treasury as will appear to you 
sufficient to perform the journey, as well as 
for all those whom you may choose to take 
with you in your train : you will then deposit 
your charge at the Holy Sepulchre of our 
Lord, where He was buried, since my body 
cannot go there. You will not be sparing of 
expense — and provide yourself with such 
company and such things as may be suitable 
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to your rank — and wherever you pass, you 
will let it be known that you bear the heart 
of King Robert of Scotland, which you are 
carrying beyond seas by his command, since 
his body cannot go thither.' 

All those present began bewailing bitterly : 
and, when the Lord James could speak, he 
said, ' Gallant and noble king, I return you a 
hundred thousand thanks for the high honour 
you do me, and for the valuable and dear 
treasure with which you intrust me; and I 
will most willingly do all that you command 
me with the utmost loyalty in my power; 
never doubt it, however I may feel myself 
unworthy of such a high distinction/ 

The King replied, ' Gallant knight, I thank 
you — ^you promise it me, then?' 

* Certainly, Sir, most willingly,' answered 
the knight. He then gave his promise upon 
his knighthood. 

The King said, * Thanks be to God ! for I 
shall now die in peace, since I know that the 
most valiant knight of my kingdom will 
perform that for me which I am unable to do 
for myself.' 

Soon afterwards the valiant Robert Bruce, 
king of Scotland, departed this life, on the 7th 
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of November 1327. His heart was embalmed, 
and his body buried in the monastery of 
Dunfermline. 

Eariyin the spring, the Lord James Douglas, 
having made provision of everything that was 
proper for his expedition, embarked at the 
port of Montrose, and sailed directly for Sluys, 
in Flanders, in order to learn if anyone were 
going beyond sea to Jerusalem, that he might 
join companies. He^ remained there twelve 
days, and would not set his foot on shore, but 
staid the whole time on board. 

At last he heard that Alphonso, king of 
Spam, was wafemg war agamst the Saracen 
king of Granada. He considered that, if he 
should go thither, he should employ his time 
and journey according to the late king's 
wishes ; and when he should have finished 
there, he would proceed farther, to complete 
that with which he was charged. He made 
sail, therefore, towards Spain, and landed first 
at Valentia, thence he went straight to the 
king of Spain, who was with his army on 
the frontiers, very near the Saracen king of 
Granada. 

It happened soon after the arrival of the 
Lord James Douglas, that the King of Spain 

G 
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issued forth into the fields to make his ap- 
proaches nearer the enemy ; the King of 
Granada did the same ; and each king could 
easily distinguish the other's banners, and 
they both began to set their armies in array. 

The Lord James placed himself and his com- 
pany on one side, to make better work and a 
more powerful efibrt. 

When he perceived that the battalions on 
each side were fully arranged, and that of the 
King of Spain in motion, he imagined they 
were about to begin the onset, and, as he 
always wished to be among the first rather 
than the last on such occasions, he and all his 
company stuck their spurs into their horses, 
until they were in the midst of the King of 
Granada's battalion, and made a furious attack 
on the Saracens. He thought he should be 
supported by the Spaniards, but in this he 
was mistaken, for not one that day followed 
his example. 

.... • • • 

[For a while] the Moorish cavalry fled. 
Douglas with his companions eagerly pursued 
the Saracens. Taking from his neck the 
casket which contained the heart of Bruce, he 
threw it before him, and cried, ^ Now pass 
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thou onward as thou wast wont, and Douglas 

will follow thee or die.' The fugitives rallied. 

• •••••• 

The gallant knight and all his companions 
were surrounded by the enemy; they per- 
formed prodigies of valour, but they were of 
no avail, as they were all killed. 



A HIGHWAY EOBBERY.* 

(SHAKESPEARE.) 

{Prince Henri/ and Pains, There come to them FaU 
staffs Gadshilly Bctrdolph^ and Peto,) 

Poins. Welcome, Jack. Where hast thou 
been? 

Falstaff. A plague of all cowards, I say, 
and a vengeance too! marry, and amen! — 
Give me a cup of sack, boy. — ^Ere I lead this 
life long, I'll sew nether-stocks,f and mend 

* This scene is taken from Shakespeare's play of 
* Henry IV.' It is laid at a tavern in Eastcheap, which 
Prince Henry, afterwards Henry V., was in the habit of 
frequenting with his riotous companions. 

I Nether-stockSf stockings. 

Q 2 
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them, and foot them too. A plague of all 
cowards! — Give me a cup of sack,* rogue. 
Is there no virtue extant ?f [He drinks.'] You 
rogue, here's lime in this sack too: there is 
nothing but roguery to be found in villainous 
man : yet a coward is worse than a cup of 
sack with lime in it: a villainous coward. 
Go thy ways, old Jack ; die when thou wilt, if 
manhood, good manhood, be not forgot upon 
the face of the earth, then I am a shotten J 
herring. There live not three good men un- 
hanged in England; and one of them is fat, 
and grows old: God help the while! a bad 
world, I say! I would I were a weaver; I 
could sing pBalmB or anything: a plague of 
all cowards, I say still I 

Prince Henry. How now, woolsack ?§ what 
mutter you ? 

Falstaff. A king's son! If I do not beat 
thee out of thy kingdom with a dagger of 
lath, and drive all thy subjects afore thee 
like a flock of wild geese, Til never wear hair 
on my face more. You, prince of Wales ! 

• Sacky sherry. 

f Extanty still in being. 

\ A herring which has ejected its spawn. 

§ Sir John Falstaff was a very fat man. 
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Prince Henry. Why, you round man, what's 
the matter ? 

Falstaff. Are you not a coward? answer 
me to that ; you and Poins there ? 

Poina. You fat paunch! an ye call me 
coward, I'll stab thee. 

Falstaff. I call thee coward! I'll see thee 
hanged ere I call thee coward : but I would 
give a thousand pounds, I could run as fast 
as thou canst. You ar^ straight enough in 
the shoulders, you care not who sees your back : 
call you that backing of your friends? A 
plague upon such backing! give me them 
that will face me. Give me a cup of sack : — I 
am a rogue, if I drunk to-day. 

Prince Henry. villain ! thy lips are scarce 
wiped since thou drunk'st last. 

Falstaff. All's one for that. A plague of 
all cowards, still say I. 

Prince Henry. What 's the matter ? 

Falstaff. What's the matter? there be four 
of us here have ta'en a thousand pound this 
morning. 

Prince Henry. Where is it. Jack ? where is 

it? 

Falstaff. Where is it ? taken from us it is : 
a hundred upon poor four of us. 
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Prince Henry. What, a hundred, man ? 

Falstaff. I am a rogue, if I were not at 
half-sword with a dozen of them two hours 
together. I have 'scaped by miracle. I am 
eight times thrust through the doublet ; four 
through the hose; my buckler cut through 
and through ; my sword hacked like a hand- 
saw. I never dealt better since I was a man : 
all would not do. A plague of all cowards ! 
Let them speak: if they speak more or less 
than truth, they are villains, and the sons of 
darkness. 

Prince Henry. Speak, sirs ; how was it ? 

Gadshill. We four set upon some dozen, — 

Falstaff. Sixteen, at least, my lord. 

Gadshill. And bound them. 

Peto. No, no, they were not bound. 

Falstaff. You rogue, they were bound, 
every man of them; or I am a Jew else, an 
Ebrew Jew. 

Gadshill. As we were sharing, some six or 
seven fresh men set upon us — 

Falstaff. And unbound the rest, and then 
come in the other. 

Prince Henry. What ! fought ye with them 
all? 

Falstaf. All? I know not what ye call all; 
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but if I fought not with fifty of them, I am a 
bunch of radish: if there were not two or 
three and fifty upon poor old Jack, then am 
I no two-legged creature. 

Poins. Pray, God, you have not murdered 
some of them. 

Falstaff. Nay, that's past praying for: 
I have peppered two of them : two, I am sure, 
I have paid ; two rogues in buckram suits. I 
tell thee what, Hal — if I lie, spit in my face, 
call me horse. Thou knowest my old ward :* 
here I lay, and thus I bore my point. Four 
rogues in buckram let drive at me — 

Prince Henry. What, four? thou saidst but 
two, even now. 

Falstaff. Four, Hal ; I told thee four. 

Poins. Ay, ay, he said four. 

Falstaff. These four came all a-front, and 
mainly thrust at me. I made no more ado, 
but took aU their seven points in my target, 
thus. 

Prince Henry. Seven ? why, there were but 
four even now. 

Falstaff. In buckram. 

Poins. Ay, four in buckram suits. 

* Wardi guard made by a weapon in fencing. 
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Fahtaff. Seven, by these hilts, or I am a 
villain else. 

Prince Henry. Pr'y thee, let him alone ; we 
shall have more anon. 

Fahtaff. Dost thou hear me, Hal ? 

Prince Henry. Ay, and mark thee too, 
Jack. 

Fahtaff. Do so, for it is worth the listening 
to. These nine in buckram, that I told thee 
of— 

Prince Henry. So, two more already. 

Fahtaff. Began to give me ground ; but I 
followed me close, came in, foot and hand ; and, 
with' a thought, seven of the eleven I paid. 

Prince Henry. monstrous ! eleven buck- 
ram men grown out of two ! 

Fahtaff. But, as the devil would have it, 
three misbegotten knaves, in Kendal green, 
came at my back, and let drive at me ; — ^for it 
was so dark, Hal, that thou could'st not see 
thy hand. 

Prince Henry. These lies are like the father 
that begets them ; gross as a mountain ; open, 
palpable. Why, thou knotty-pated fool — 

Fahtaff. What! art thou mad? art thou 
mad ? is not the truth, the truth ? 

Prince Henry. Why, how could'st thou know 
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these men in Kendal green, when it was so 
dark thou could'st not see thy hand ? come, 
tell us your reason : what sayest thou to this. 

Poins. Come, your reason, Jack, your reason. 

FaUtaff. What, upon compulsion ? No, were 
I at the strappado,* or at all the racks in the 
world, I would not tell you on compulsion. 
Give you a reason on compulsion ! if reasons 
were as plenty as blackberries, I would give 
no man a reason upon compulsion, I — 

Prince Henry. Til be no longer guilty of 
this sin: this sanguinef coward, this bed- 
presser, this horseback-breaker, this huge hill 
of flesh ; — 

Falstaff. Away, you starveling, you elf-skin, 
you dried neat's-tongue, you stock-fishj — 
for breath to utter what is like thee! you 
tailor's yard, you sheath, you bow-case ; — 

Prince Henry. Well, breathe awhile, and 
then to it again : and when thou hast tired 
thyself in base comparisons, hear me speak but 
this. 

Poins. Mark, Jack. 

* Strappado^ chastisement by blows, 
f SanguinCy the adjective is here used for florid, or a 
man abounding in blood. 
\ Stock-fishy dried cod. 
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Prince Henry. We two saw you four set on 
four : you bound them, and were masters of 
their wealth. Mark now, how plain a tale 
shall put you down* Then did we two set on 
you four; and, with a word^ out-faced you 
from your prize, and have it ; yea, and can 
show it you here in the house : — and, Falstaff, 
you roared for mercy, and still ran and roared, 
as ever I heard bull-calf. What a slave art 
thou, to hack thy sword as thou hast done, 
and then say, it was in fight ! What trick, what 
device, what starting-hole, canst thou now 
find out to hide thee from this open and appa* 
rent shame? 

Poins. Come, let's hear. Jack; what trick 
hast thou now? 

Falstaff. By the Lord, I knew ye as well as 
He that made ye. Why, hear ye, my mas- 
ters : was it for me to kill the heir apparent ? 
should I turn upon the true prince? why, 
thou knowest, I am as valiant as Hercules; 
but beware instinct ; the lion will not touch 
the true prince. Instinct is a great matter ; 
I was a coward on instinct. I shall think the 
better of myself and thee during my life ; I, 
for a valiant lion, and thou for a true prince. 
But, by the Lord, lads, I am glad you have the 
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money. Hostess, clap to the doors. Gallants, 
lads, boys, hearts of gold, all the titles of good 
fellowship come to you ! What, shall we be 
merry ? shall we have a play extempore ? 

Prince Henry. Content ; and the argument 
shall be, thy running away. 

Falstaff. Ah ! no more of that, Hal, an thou 
lovest me. 



THE WATERMAN.* 

(de foe.) 

Much about the same time, I walked out 
into the fields towards Bow; for I had a orreat 
mind to see how things were managed in the 
river, and among the ships ; and, as I had 
some concern in shipping, I had a notion that 
it had been one of the best ways of securing 
one's self from the infection, to have retired 

* In the reign of King Charles II. a dreadful plague 
broke out in London a.d. 1665, of which 100,000 people 
died. De Foe wrote a History of the Plague Year, 
which is the best account existing, though it is no real 
^History,' as he got his facts from others, and worked 
them up into a tale. 
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into a ship ; and musing how to satisfy my 
curiosity in that point, I turned away over 
the fields, from Bow to Bromley, and down to 
Blackwall, to the stairs, which are there for 
landing or taking water. 

Here I saw a poor man walking on the 
bank, or sea-wall, as they call it, by himself. 
I walked a while also about, seeing the houses 
all shut up ; at last I fell into some talk, at a 
distance, with this poor man : first, I asked 
him how the people did thereabouts ? ^ Alas ! 
sir,' says he, ' almost desolate, all dead or sick. 
Here are very few families in this part or in 
that village,' pointing at Poplar, ' where half 
of them are not dead already, and the rest 
sick.' Then he pointed to one house — * There 
they are all dead, said he, * and the house 
stands open, nobody dares go into it. A poor 
thief ventured in to steal something, but he 
paid dear for his theft, for he was carried to 
the church-yard too, last night.' Then he 
pointed to several other houses. — ' There,' 
says he, ^ they are all dead, the man, and his 
wife, and five children ; and there they are shut 
^P5 you see a watchman at the door,' and so 
of other houses. ^ Why,' says I, *what do you 
here all alone ? ' ^ Why,' he replied, ^ I am a 
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poor, desolate man ; it has pleased God I am 
not yet visited, though my family is, and one 
of my children dead/ *How do you mean, 
then,' said I, Hhat you are not visited V * Why,' 
says he, * that is my house,' pointing to a very 
little low-boarded house, * and there my poor 
wife and two children live,' continued he, * if 
they may be said to live, for my wife and one 
of the children are visited, but I do not come 
at them.' And with that word I saw the tears 
run very plentifully down his face ; and so 
they did down mine too, I assure you. 

'But,' said I, * why do you not come at them? 
how can you abandon your own flesh and 
blood ? ' ' Oh ! sir,' says he, * the Lord for- 
bid; I do not abandon them; I work for 
them as much as I am able ; and, blessed be 
the Lord, I keep them from want ; ' and with 
that I observed he lifted up his eyes to heaven, 
with a countenance that presently told me I 
had happened on a man that was no hypocrite, 
but a serious, religious, good man ; and his 
ejaculation was an expression of thankfulness, 
that in such a condition as he was in, he 
should be able to say, his family did not want. 
* Well,' says I, * honest man, that is a great 
mercy as things go now with the poor ; but 
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how do you live then, and how are you kept 
from the dreadful calamity which is now upon 
us all ?' ' Why, sir/ says he, * I am a water- 
man, and there is my boat ; and the boat 
serves me for a house ; I work in it in the 
day, and I sleep in it in the night ; — and what 
I get, I lay down upon that stone,' says he, 
showing me a broad stone on the other side 
of the street, a good way from his house, ' and 
then, I halloo, and call to them till I make 
them hear; and they come and fetch it.' 

' Well, friend,' says I, * but how can you get 
any money as a waterman ? does anybody go by 
water these times ? ' ' Yes, sir,' says he, ' in the 
way I am employed, there does. Do you see 
there, where five ships lie at anchor? ' pointing 
down the river, a good way below the town, 
' and do you see,' says he, ' eight or ten ships 
lie at the chain there, and at anchor yonder?' 
pointing above the town. 'All those ships 
have families on board, of their merchants and 
owners and such like, who have locked them- 
selves up, and live on board, close shut in for 
fear of the infection ; and I tend on them to 
fetch things for them, carry letters and do 
what is absolutely necessary, that they may 
not be obliged to come on shore, and every 
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night I fasten my boat on board one of the 
ship's boats, and there I sleep by myself, and, 
blessed be God, I am preserved hitherto.' 

^ Well,' said I, ^ friend, but will they let you 
come on board, after you have been on shore 
here, when this is such a terrible place, and 
so infected as it is ? ' 

^ Why, as to that,' said he, ' I very seldom go 
up the ship's side, but deliver what I bring to 
their boat, or lie by the side, and they hoist it 
on board : if I did, I think they are in no 
danger from me, for I never go into any house 
on shore, or touch anybody, no, not of my own 
family ; but I fetch provisions for them.' 

* Nay,' says I, 'but that may be worse, for you, 
must have those provisions of somebody or 
other; and since all this part of the town is 
so infected, it is dangerous so much as to 
speak with anybody; for the village,' said 
I, 'is, as it were, the beginning of London, 
though it be at some distance from it.' 

' That is true,' added he, ' but you do not 
understand me right ; I do not buy provisions 
for them here : I row up to Greenwich, and 
buy fresh meat there, and sometimes I row 
down the river to Woolwich, and buy there ; 
then I go to single farm-houses on the Kentish 
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side, where I am known, and buy fowls, and 
eggs, and butter, and bring to the ships, as 
they direct me, sometimes one, sometimes the 
other; I seldom come on shore here, and 
I came now only to call to my wife, and hear 
how my little femily do, and give them a little 
money, which I received last night.' 

'Poor man!' said I, *and how much hast 
thou gotten for them?' 'I have gotten four 
shillings,' said he, 'which is a great sum, as 
things go now with poor men ; but they have 
given me a bag of bread too, and a salt fish, 
and some flesh ; so all helps out.' 

' Well,' said I, * and have you given it them 
yet ? ' ' No,' said he, ' but I have called, and my 
wife has answered, that she cannot come out 
yet, but in half an hour she hopes to come, 
and I am waiting for her. Poor woman ! ' 
says he, ' she is brought sadly down ; she has 
a swelling, and it is broke, and I hope she will 
recover ; but I fear the child will die, but it 
is the Lord! ' — here he stopt, and wept very 
much. 

' Well, honest friend,' said I, 'thou hast a 
sure Comforter, if thou hast brought thyself 
to be resigned to the will of God. He is dealing 
with us all in judgment.^ 
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* Oh, sir, ' says he, ' it is infinite mercy if any 
of us are spared : and who am I to repine ? ' 

* Sayest thou so ? ' said I : ' and how much less 
is my faith than thine ! ' And here my heart 
smote me, suggesting how much better this 
poor man's foundation was, on which he 
stayed in the danger, than mine ; that he had 
nowhere to flee to; that he had a family to 
bind him to attendance, which I had not ; and 
mine was mere presumption, his a true depen- 
dence, and a courage resting on God ; and yet 
that he used all possible caution for his safety. 

I turned a little way from the man, while 
these thoughts engaged me; for, indeed, I 
could no more refrain from tears than he. 

At length, after some further talk, the poor 
woman opened the door, and called, Robert^ 
Robert. He answered, and bid her stay a few 
moments, and he would come ; so he ran down 
the common stairs to his boat, and fetched up 
a sack, in which were the provisions he had 
brought from the ships ; and when he returned 
he hallooed again, then he went to the great 
stone which he showed me, and emptied the 
sack, and laid all out, everything by them- 
selves, and then retired; and his wife came 
with a little boy to fetch them away ; and he 

H 
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called, and said, ' Such a captain had sent such 
a thing, and such a captain such a thing;' and 
at the end adds, ' God has sent it all : give 
thanks to Him.' When the poor woman had 
taken up all, she was so weak she could not 
carry it at once in, though the weight was not 
much neither; so she left the biscuit, which 
was in a little bag, and left her little boy to 
watch it till she came again. 

'Well, but,' says I to him, 'did you leave her 
the four shillings too, which you said was your 
week's pay?' 

* Yes, yes,' says he ; 'you shall hear her own 
it.' So he calls again, Rachel^ Rachel^ which 
was, it seems, her name. ' Did you take up the 
money ?' ' Yes,' said she. ' How much was it?' 
said he. ' Four shillings and a groat,'* said she. 
* Well, well,' says he, ' the Lord keep you all ! ' 
and so he turned to go away. 

As I could not refrain from contributing 
tears to this man's story, so neither could I 
refrain my charity for his assistance; so I 
called him. ' Hark thee, friend, come hither — 
for I believe thou art in health — that I may 
venture thee.' So I pulled out my hand, which 
was in my pocket before. ' Here,' says I, ' go 
and call thy Rachel once more, and give her a 

^ * Groat, a fourpennj piece. 
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little more comfort from me. God will never 
forsake a family that trust in Him, as thou 
dost.' So I gave him other four shillings, 
and bade him go lay them on the stone and 
call his wife. 

I have not words to express the poor man's 
thankfulness, neither could he express it him- 
self but by tears running down his face. 
He called his wife, and told her God had 
moved the heart of a stranger, upon hearing 
their condition, to give them all that money; 
and a great deal more such as that he said to 
her. The woman, too, made signs of the like 
thankfulness, as well to Heaven as to me, and 
joyfully picked it up ; and I parted with no 
money all that year that I thought better 
bestowed. 



THE BATTLE OF CREgY.* a.d. 1346. 

(PROISSART.) 

The English, who were drawn up in three 
divisions, and seated on the ground, on seeing 
their enemies advance, rose undauntedly up, 

* Between Edward III. King of England with his sop 
Edward, surnamed the Black Prince, and Philip VI. 

H 2 
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and fell into their ranks. That of the Prince 
was the first to do so, whose archers were 
formed in the manner of a portcullis * or 
harrow, and the men-at-arms in the rear. 

You must know, that these kings, dukes, 
earls, barons, and lords of France, did not ad- 
vance in any regular order, but one after an- 
other, or any way most pleasing to themselves. 
As soon as the King of France came in sight of 
the English, his blood began to boil, and he 
cried out to his marshals, * Order the Genoese 
forward, and begin the battle in the name of 
God and St. Denis.' 

There were about 1,500 Genoese cross-bow- 
men; but they were quite fatigued, having 
marched on foot that day six leagues, com- 
pletely armed, and with their cross-bows. 
They told the constable f that they were not in 
a fit condition to do any sfreat thin<rs that dav 
in battle. The Earl of Alen9on, hearing this, 
said, ^This is what one got« by employing such 

King of Franco, King Edward warred for thirty years 
for the throne of Franco, and gained only the town of 
Calais, which was lost again in the reign oi Queen Maiy. 
Edward had not really the smallest right to France. 

* IhrtcuUiSy a defence to a gate in tlie shape of a 
harrow. 

f Ckmstahk^ a high officer in the coart of Franoe. 
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scoundrels, who fall off when there is any need 
of them.' 

During this time a heavy rain fell, accom- 
panied by thunder and a very terrible eclipse 
of the sun ; and before this rain, a great flight 
of crows hovered in the air all over the batta- 
lions, making a loud noise. Soon afterwards it 
cleared up, and the sun shone very bright, but 
the Frenchmen had it in their faces, and the 
English in their backs. 

When the Genoese were somewhat in order, 
and approached the English, they set up a loud 
shout, in order to frighten them; but they 
remained quite still and did not seem to attend 
to it. They then set up a second shout, and 
advanced a little forward, but the English 
never moved. They hooted a third time, ad- 
vancing with their cross-bows presented, and 
began to shoot. The English archers then 
advanced one step forward, and shot their 
arrows with such force and quickness, that it 
seemed as if it snowed. 

When the Genoese felt these arrows, which 
pierced their arms, heads, and through their 
armour, some of them cut the strings of their 
cross-bows, others flung them on the ground, 
and all turned about and retreated, quitq 
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discomfited. The French had a large body 
of men-at-arms on horseback, richly dressed, 
to support the Genoese. The King of France, 
seeing them thus fall back, cried out, ' Kill me 
those scoundrels; for they stop up our road 
without any reason.' You would then have 
seen the above-mentioned men-at-arms lay 
about them, killing all they could of these 
runaways. 

The English continued shooting as vigor- 
ously and quickly as before: some of their 
arrows fell among the horsemen, who were 
sumptuously equipped, and, killing and wound- 
ing many, made them caper and fall among the 
Genoese, so that they were in such confusion 
they could never rally again. In the English 
army there were some Cornish and Welshmen 
on foot, who had armed themselves with large 
knives : these advancing through the ranks of 
the archers, who made way for them, came 
upon the French when they were in this dan- 
ger, and falling upon earls, knights, barons, 
and squires, slew many; at which the King of 
England was afterwards much exasperated. 

The valiant King of Bohemia was slain there. 
He was called Charles of Luxembourg. Hav- 
ing heard the order of the battle, he enquired 
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where his son, the Lord Charles, was. His 
attendants answered, they did not know, but 
believed he was fighting. The King said to 
them, ' Gentlemen, you are all my people, my 
friends and brethren, this day; therefore, as 
I am blind, I request of you to lead me so far 
into the engagement that I may strike one 
stroke with my sword.' The knights replied 
that they would directly lead him forward; 
and in order that they might not lose him in 
the crowd, they fastened all the reins of their 
horses together, and put the King at their head 
that he might gratify his wish, and advanced 
towards the enemy. The Lord Charles of 
Bohemia had come in good order to the 
engagement; but when he perceived that it 
was likely to turn out against the French, he 
departed, and I do not well know what road 
he took. The King, his father, had rode in 
among the enemy, and made good use of his 
sword; for he and his companions had fought 
most gallantly. They had advanced so far 
that they were all slain, and on the morrow 
they were found on the ground, with their 
horses all tied together. 

The Earl of Alen9on advanced in regular 
order upon the English to fight with them : 
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as did the Earl of Flanders in another part. 
These two lords, with their detachments, 
coasting, as it were, the archers, came to the 
prince's battalion, where they fought valiantly 
for a long time. The King of France was 
eager to march to the place where he saw their 
banners displayed, but there was a hedge of 
archers before him. He had that day made a 
present of a handsome black horse to Sir John 
of Hainault, who had mounted on it a knight 
of his, called Sir John de Fusselles, that bore 
his banner, which horse ran off with him, and 
forced his way through the English army, and 
when about to return stumbled and fell into 
a ditch, and severely wounded him. He would 
have been dead if his page had not followed 
him round the battalions, and found him 
unable to rise : he had not, however, any other 
hindrance than from his horse, for the English 
did not quit the ranks that day to make pri- 
soners. The page alighted, and raised him up ; 
but he did not return the way he came, as he 
would have found it difficult from the crowd. 
This battle, which was fought between La 
Broyes and Cre9y, was very murderous and 
cruel, and many gallant deeds of arms were 
performed that were never known. 
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Towards evening many knights and squires 
of France had lost their masters. They wan- 
dered up and down the plain, attacking the Eng- 
lish in small parties : they were soon destroyed, 
for the English had determined that day to 
give no quarter, or hear of ransom from any- 
one. 

Early in the day some French, German, and 
Savoyards had broken through the archers 
of the prince's battalion, and had engaged 
with the men-at-arms : upon which the second 
battalion came to his aid ; and it was time, for 
otherwise he would have been hard pressed. 
The first division, seeing the danger they were 
in, sent a knight in great haste to the King of 
England, who was posted on an eminence near 
a windmill. On the knight's arrival he said, 
' Sir, the Earl of Warwick, the Lord Stafford, 
the Lord Reginald Cobham, and the others 
who are about your son, are vigorously at- 
tacked by the French ; and they entreat that 
you would come to their assistance with your 
battalion, for, if their numbers should increase, 
they fear he will have too much to do.' 

The King replied, ' Is my son dead, un- 
horsed, or so badly wounded that he cannot 
support himself?' ' Nothing of the sort, thank 
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God/ replied the knight; 'but he is in so hot 
an engagement that he has great need of your 
help.' The King answered, ' Now, Sir Thomas, 
return back to those that sent you, and tell 
them from me not to Bend again for me this 
day, or expect that I shall come, let what will 
happen, as long as my son has life : and say, 
that I command them to let the boy win his 
spurs:* for I am determined, if it please God, 
that all the glory and honour of this day shall 
be given to him, and to those into whose care 
I have entrusted him.' 

The knight returned to his lords, and 
related the King's answer, which mightily 
encouraged them, and made them repent they 
had ever sent such a message. 

Late after vespers the King of France had 
not more about him than sixty men, everyone 
included. Sir John of Hainault, who was of 
the number, had once remounted the King; 
for his horse had been killed under him by an 
arrow. He said to the king, ' Sir, retreat while 
you have an opportunity, and do not expose 
yourself so simply: if you have lost this 

• To win his spurs, to prove himself worthy of his 
knighthood. 
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battle, another time you will be the con- 
queror.' After he had said this, he took the 
bridle of the King's horse, and led him off by 
force ; for he had before entreated of him to 
retire. 

The King rode on until he came to the 
Castle of Broyes, where he found the gates 
shut, for it was very dark. The King ordered 
the governor of it to be summoned. He came 
upon the battlements, and asked who it was 
that called at such an hour. The King an- 
swered, 'Open, open, governor; it is the fortune 
of France.' The governor, hearing the King's 
voice, immediately descended, opened the gate, 
and let down the bridge. The King and his 
company entered the castle ; but he had with 
him only five barons. He would not bury 
himself in such a place as that, but, having 
taken some refreshments, set out again with 
his attendants about midnight, and rode on 
under the direction of guides who were well 
acquainted with the country, until, about day- 
break, he came to Amiens, where he halted. 

This Saturday the English never quitted 
their ranks in pursuit of anyone, but remained 
on the field guarding their position, and de- 
fending themselves against all who attacked 
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them. The battle was ended at the hour of 
vespers. 

When on this Saturday night the English 
heard no more hooting, or shouting, nor any 
more crying out to particular lords or their 
banners, they looked upon the field as their 
own, and their enemies as beaten. 

They made great fires, and lighted torches 
because of the obscurity of the night. King 
Edward then came down from his post, who 
all that day had not put on his helmet, and 
with his whole battalion advanced to the 
Prince of Wales, whom he embraced in his 
arms and kissed, and said, ' Sweet son, God 
give you good perseverance : you are my son, 
for most loyally have you acquitted yourself 
this day : you are worthy to be a sovereign.' 
The prince bowed down very low, and hum- 
bled himself, giving all honours to the King 
his father. 
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DR. JOHNSON IN THE HEBRIDES. 

(boswell.) 

Sunday: October 3 [1773]. 

Joseph reported that the wind was still 
against us. Dr. Johnson said, ' A wind or 
not a wind ? that is the question/ for he can 
amuse himself at times with a little play of 
words, or rather sentences. 

While we were chatting in the indolent 
style of men who were to stay here all this 
day at least, we were suddenly roused at being 
told that the wind was fair, that a little fleet 
of herring-busses* was passing by for Mull, 
and that Mr. Simpson's vessel was about to 
sail. Hugh M'Donald, the skipper,f came to 
us, and was impatient that we should get 
ready, which we soon did. Dr. Johnson, with 
composure and solemnity, repeated the obser- 
vations of Epictetus, that ' as man has always 
the voyage of death before him, whatever may 
be his employment, he should always be ready 
at the master's call; and an old man should 
never be far from the shore, lest he should not 

* Herring-boats. f Captain. 
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be able to get himself ready.' He rode and I 
and the other gentleman walked, about an 
English mile, to the shore, where the vessel lay.- 
Dr. Johnson said, he should never forget Skye, 
and returned thanks for all civilities. We 
were carried to the vessel in a small boat 
which she had, and we set sail very briskly 
about one o'clock. I was much pleased with the 
motion for many hours. Dr. Johnson grew 
sick, and retired under, as it rained a good 
deal. I kept above, that I might have fresh air, 
and, finding myself not affected by the motion 
of the vessel, I exulted in being a stout seaman, 
while Dr. Johnson was quite in a state of 
annihilation.* But I was soon humbled; for 
after imagining that I could go with ease to 
America, or the East Indies, I became very 
sick, but kept above board, though it rained 
hard. 

Mr. Simpson was sanguine in his hopes for 
awhile, the wind being fair for us. He said 
he would land us at Icolmkill that night. 
But when the wind failed, it was resolved we 
should makfe for the sound of Mull, and land 
in the harbour of Tobermorie. We kept near 

♦ Annihilation, being reduced to nothiDg. 
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the five herring vessels for some time, but 
afterwards four of them got before us, and one 
little wherry fell behind us. When we got in 
fiiU view of the point of Ardnamurchan, the 
wind changed, and was directly against our 
getting into the sound. We were there 
obliged to tack, and get forward in that 
tedious manner. As we advanced, the storm 
grew greater, and the sea very rough. Col 
then began to talk of making for Egg, or 
Canna, or his own island. Our skipper said 
he would get us into the sound. Having strug- 
gled for this a good while in vain, he said he 
would push forward till we were near the land 
of Mull, where we might cast anchor and lie 
till the morning, for although before this 
there had been a good moon, and I had 
pretty distinctly seen not only the land of Mull, 
but up the sound,* and the country of Morven 
as at one end of it, the night was now 
grown very dark. Our crew consisted of me, 
McDonald, our skipper, and two sailors, one of 
whom had but one eye. Mr. Simpson himself. 
Col, and Hugh M'Donald, his servant, all helped. 
Simpson said he would willingly go for Col, if 

* A shallow sea or strait. 
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young Col or his servant would undertake to 
pilot us to a harbour; but as the island is low- 
land, it was dangerous to run upon it in the 
dark. Col and his servant appeared a little 
dubious. The scheme of running for Canna 
seemed then to be embraced, but Canna was 
ten leagues off, all out of our way, and they 
were afraid to attempt the harbour of Egg. 
All these different plans were successively in 
agitation. The old skipper still tried to make 
for the land of Mull; but then it was con- 
sidered there was no place there where we 
could anchor in safety. Much time was lost 
in striving against the storm. At last it 
became so rough, and threatened to be so much 
worse, that Col and his servant took more 
courage, and said they would undertake to 
hit one of the harbours in Col. ' Then let us 
run for it, in God's name,' said the skipper; 
and instantly we turned towards it. The 
little -wherry which had fallen behind us had 
hard work. The master begged that if we 
made for Col we should put out a light for 
him. Accordingly one of the sailors waved a 
glowing peat for some time. The various dif- 
ficulties that were started gave me a good deal 
of apprehension, from which I was relieved 
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when I found we were to run for a harbour 
before the wind. But my relief was but of 
short duration, for I soon heard that our sails 
were very bad, and were in danger of being 
torn in pieces, in which case we should be 
drawn upon the rocky shore of Col. It was 
very dark, and there was a heavy and inces- 
sant rain. The sparks of the burning peat 
flew so much about that I dreaded the vessel 
might take fire. Then, as Col was a sportsman, 
and had powder on board, I figured that we 
might be blown up. Simpson and he appeared a 
little frightened, which made me more so, and 
the perpetual talking, or rather shouting, which 
was carried on in Erse, alarmed me still more. 
A man is always suspicious of what is saying 
in an unknown tongue, and, if fear be his 
passion at the time, he grows more afraid. 
Our vessel often lay so much on one side that 
I trembled lest she should be overset, and 
indeed they told me afterwards that they had 
to run her sometimes to within an inch of 
the water, so anxious were they to make what 
haste they could before the night should be 
worse. I now saw what I never saw before, a 

* Erse^ the language spoken in the highlands of 
Scotland. 

I 
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prodigious sea, with immense billows coming 
upon a vessel, so as that it seemed hardly pos- 
sible to escape. There was something grandly- 
horrible in the sight. I am glad I have seen 
it once. Amidst all these terrifjdng circum- 
stances, I endeavoured to compose my mind. 
It was not easy to do it, for all the stories 
that I had heard of the dangerous sailing 
among the Hebrides, which is proverbial, came 
full upon my recollection. . . . 

It was half an hour after eleven before we 
set ourselves in the course for Col. As I saw 
them all busy doing something, I asked Col 
with much earnestness what I could do. He 
with a happy readiness put into my hand a 
rope, which was fixed to the top of one of the 
masts, and told me to hold it till he bade me 
pull. If I had considered the matter, I might 
have seen that this could not be of the least 
service ; but his object was to keep me out of 
the way of those who were busy working the 
vessel, and at the same time to divert my fear 
by employing me, and making me think that 
I was of use. Thus did I stand firm to my 
post, while the wind and rain beat upon me, 
always expecting a caU to pull my rope. 

The man with one eye steered ; old McDonald 
And Col and his servant lay upon the fore- 
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castle looking sharp out for the harbour. It 
was necessary to carry much cloth, as they 
termed it, that is to say, much sail, in order 
to keep the vessel off the shore of Col. This 
made violent plunging in a rough sea. At 
last they spied the harbour of Lochiem, and 
Col cried ' Thank God we are safe ! ' We ran 
up till we were opposite to it, and soon after- 
wards we got into it, and cast anchor. 

Dr. Johnson had all this time been quiet 
and unconcerned. He had lain down on one 
of the beds, and having got free from sickness 
was satisfied. The truth is, he knew nothing 
of the danger we were in. 



THE STORY OF ALI BABA AND 
THE FORTY THIEVES. 

(the ARABIAN NIGHTS.) 

In a town in Persia, there Kved two brother 
called Cassim and Ali Baba, who, though 
they were left equally alike by their father, 
whose substance was but small, yet they were 
not alike favourites of fortune. 

Cassim married a wife who, soon after their 

I 2 
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marriage, was left heir to a plentiful estate 
and rich merchandises ; so that he became a 
rich and considerable merchant, and lived at 
his ease. 

Ali Baba, on the other hand, who married a 
woman as poor as himself, lived very meanly, 
and was forced to maintain his wife and chil- 
dren by his daily labour, by cutting of wood 
in a forest hard by, and bringing it on three 
asses (which were his whole substance) to 
town to sell. 

One day when Ali Baba was in the forest, 
and had just cut wood enough to load his 
asses, he saw at a distance a great cloud 
of dust, which seemed to approach towards 
him : he observed it very attentively, and dis- 
tinguished a large body of horse ; and though 
they did not talk much of thieves in that 
country, Ali Baba began to think that they 
might prove so, and without thinking what 
might become of his asses, he was resolved to 
save himself, and to that end, climbed up a 
large, thick, and close-leaved tree, from whence 
he could see all that passed without being seen, 
and this tree stood at the bottom of a rock, 
which was very high, and was so steep and 
craggy that nobody could climb up it. 
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This troop, who were all well mounted and 
well armed, came to the foot of this rock and 
there dismounted. Ali Baba counted forty of 
them, never doubting that they were thieves, 
and he was not mistaken : what confirmed him 
in this opinion was, every man unbridled his 
horse and tied him to some shrub or other, and 
hung a bag of corn they brought behind them 
about his neck. Then each of them took his 
portmanteau, which seemed to Ali Baba to be 
gold and silver by the weight, and followed one 
whom he took to be their captain : who, with 
his portmanteau too in his hand, came under 
the tree where Ali Baba was hid, and going 
among some shrubs, pronounced these words 
distinctly: — Open, Sesame (which is a sort of 
com). As soon as the captain of the robbers 
had said these words, a door opened, and after 
he had made all his troop go in, he followed 
them himseli^ and the door shut again. 

The thieves staid some time within the 
rock, and Ali Baba, who feared that some one, 
or all of them together, should come and catch 
him if he should endeavour to make his es- 
cape, sat very patiently on the tree, but was 
nevertheless tempted once or twice to get 
down and mount one of their horses, and lead 
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another, and make all the haste he could f o 
town; but the uncertainty of the evrent made 
him choose the safest way. 

At last, the door opened and the forty rob- 
bers came out again : as the captain went in 
last, he came out first, and stood to see them 
all pass by him : and then Ali Baba heard 
him bid the door shut by pronouncing these 
words : Shut, Sesame. Every man went and 
bridled his horse, fastened his portmanteau, 
and mounted again ; and when the captain saw 
them all ready he put himself at their head, and 
returned the same way he came. ' 

Ali Baba all this time never stirred out of 
the tree; for, said he to himself, they may 
have forgot soitiething, and may come back 
again, and then I shall be taken : but he fol- 
lowed them with his eyes as far as he could 
see them, and after that, staid some time before 
he came down, and remembering the words 
the captain of the thieves had made use of to 
cause the door to open and shut, he had the 
curiosity to try if his pronouncing it would 
have the same effect. Accordingly he went 
among the shrubs, and perceiving the door, 
he said. Open, Sesame : and the door flew wide 
open. 

Ali Baba, who expected a dark dismal 
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place, was very much surprised to see it light- 
some and spacious, cut out in the form of a 
vault by men, so as to receive the light from 
an opening at the top of the rock. He saw 
all sorts of provisions, and rich bales of mer- 
chandise, of silks, stuffs, brocades, and fine 
tapestries, piled upon one another ; and above 
all, great heaps of gold and silver, and great 
bags laid one upon another. This sight made 
him believe that this cave, by the riches it 
contained, had been possessed, not years, but 
ages, by robbers who succeeded one another. 

Ali Baba did not stand long to consider what 
he should do, but went immediately into the 
cave ; and, as soon as he was in, the door shut, 
which never disturbed him because he knew 
the secret to open it again. He never re- 
garded the silver, but made the best use of his 
time, in carrying out as much gold, which was 
in bags, at several times, as he thought his 
three asses could carry. When he had done, 
he gathered up his asses, which were dispersed 
about, and when he had loaded them, covered 
the bags with green boughs, and pronouncing 
the words. Shut, Sesame, the door closed after 
him, and he made the best of his way to the 
town. 

When Ali Baba got home, he drov^ \i\&^s^<^Ri^ 
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into a little yard, and shut the gates careftdly, 
threw off the wood that covered the bags, 
carried them into his house, and ranged them 
in order before his wife, who sat on a sofa. 

His wife handled the bags, and finding them 
full of money, suspected that her husband had 
been robbing; insomuch, that when he had 
brought them all in, she could not help saying 

* Ali Baba, have you been so unhappy as to' — 

* Be quiet, wife,' interrupted Ali Baba, * Do not 
fright yourself, I am no robber, unless he be 
one who steals from thieves.' 

Then he emptied the bags, which raised 
such a great heap of gold as dazzled his wife's 
eyes ; and when he had done, told her the whole 
adventure, and, above all, recommended her to 
keep it secret. 

The wife, recovered and cured of her fears, 
rejoiced with her husband for their good luck, 
and wished to count all the gold, piece by piece. 
' Wife,' said Ali Baba, ' you will never have 
done if you undertake to count the money : 
I will go and dig a hole and bury it ; there is 
no time to be lost.' ' Let us know as nigh 
as possible how much we have,' said the 
wife ; ' I will go and borrow a small measure 
in the neighbourhood and measure it while you 
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dig the hole.' — *What signifies it, wife?' said 
Ali Baba : * if you would take my advice, you 
had better let it alone, but be sure to keep our 
secret and do what you please.' 

Away the wife ran to her brother-in-law 
Cassim, who lived just by, but was not then 
at home, and addressing herself to his wife 
asked her to lend her a measure for a little 
while .... As the sister-in-law knew very 
well Ali Baba's poverty, she was curious 
to know what sort of grain his wife wanted to 
measure, and bethought herself immediately 
of putting a small piece of suet at the bottom 
of the measure, and brought it to her, with an 
excuse that she was sorry that she had made 
her stay so long, but that she could not find it 
sooner. 

Ali Baba's wife went home, set the measure 
on the heap of gold, and filled and emptied it 
upon the floor ; and she was well satisfied to 
find the number of measures run so high as 
they did, and went to tell her husband, who 
had almost finished the hole he was digging; 
and while Ali Baba was burying the gold, his 
wife carried the measure back again, but with- 
out taking notice of the piece of gold that stuck 
to the bottom. 

i 
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As soon as Ali Baba's wife's back was 
turned, Cassim's wife looked at the bottom of 
the measure and was in an inexpressible sur- 
prise to find a piece of gold stuck to it. 
'What/ said she, 'has Ali Baba gold so plen- 
tiful as to measure it? Where has that poor 
wretch got all this gold? ' . . . . And when 
Cassim came home, his wife told him of her 
discovery. 

Cassim, instead of being pleased at his bro- 
ther's prosperity, conceived a mortal jealousy 
and could not sleep all that night for it, but 
went to him in the morning, and haughtily in- 
sisted on knowing exactly where the treasure 
was, that he might go to it himself. Ali 
Baba, out of his natural good temper, told him 
all he desired, and even the very words he 
was to make use of to go into the cave and 
out again. 

Cassim, who wanted no more of Ali Baba, 
left him soon after, resolved to get all the 
treasure to himself. He rose early in the 
morning and set out with ten mules, loaded 
with great chests, which he designed to fill; 
and followed the road which Ali Baba had 
shown him. He was not long before he came to 
the rock, and found out the place by the tree, 
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and other marks that his brother had told him. 
When he came to the door, he pronounced 
the words, Open, Sesame, and it opened; and 
when he went in, it shut again. He was so 
covetous that he could have spent the whole 
day in feasting his eyes with so much treasure, 
if the thoughts of carrying some away with 
him, and loading his mules, had not hindered 
him. He laid as many bags of gold as he 
could carry at the door, and coming at last to 
open the door, his thoughts were so full of the 
great riches he should possess, that he could 
not think of the necessary word ; but instead of 
Sesame said. Open Barley, and was very much 
amazed to find that the door did not open, 
but remained fast shut. Afterwards he named 
several sorts of grain, but all to no purpose. 
Cassim never expected such an accident, and 
was so frightened at the danger he was in, that 
the more he endeavoured to remember the 
word Sesame, the more his memory was con- 
founded, and he had as much forgot it, as if 
he had never heard it in his life before; he 
walked and fretted about the cave, without the 
least regard to all the riches that were about 
him. 

About midnight the thieves returned to 
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their cave and at some distance from it, found 
Cassim's mules straggling about the rock, with 
great chests and hampers on their backs. 
This novelty made them very uneasy, and 
made them gallop in full speed to the cave . . 
Cassim, who heard the noise of the horses' feet 
trampling about the rock, never doubted of 
the coming of the thieves, and of his approach- 
ing death, but was resolved to make one effort 
to escape from them. To this end he stood 
ready at the door, and no sooner heard the 
word Sesame, which he had forgot, and saw 
the door open, but he jumped briskly out, and 
threw the captain down, but could not escape 
the other thieves, who with their sabres soon 
deprived him of life. 

[The thieves cut Cassim's body into four 
quarters, and it is conveyed away by Ali 
Baba with more treasure. The captain of the 
thieves resolves to avenge himself.] 

He ordered his companions to go into the 
towns and villages about, and buy nineteen 
mules, and eight-and-thirty large jars, and fill 
one of them with oil. In two or three days' 
time, the thieves purchased the mules and jars ; 
and the captain put his whole troop into the 
jars, all armed, leaving them room to breathe, 
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by making holes under the place where they 
were tied at top, and rubbed the jars on the 
outside with oil. 

Things being thus prepared, the nineteen 
mules were loaded with seven -and-thirty 
thieves in jars, and the jar of oil; and the 
captain, as their driver, set out with them, and 
got to the town by the dusk of the evening, as he 
intended. He led them through the streets tUl 
he came to Ali Baba's, and said to him ' I have 
brought some oil here to sell at to-morrow's 
market ; and it is now so late that I do not 
know where to lodge ; if I should not be trou- 
blesome to you, do me the favour to let me 
lie with you, and I shall be very much obliged 
to you.' 

Though Ali Baba had seen the captain of the 
thieves, and had heard him speak, yet it was 
impossible for him to know him in the disguise 
of an oil merchant. He therefore made him 
welcome. • . . 

After Ali Baba had gone to bed, the captain 
of the thieves went into the yard to give his 
people orders what to do ; and beginning at the 
first jar, and so on to the last, said, ' As soon as 
I throw some stones out of the chamber win- 
dow where I lie, do not fail to cut open the 
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jar with the knife you have about you, and 
conae out, and I will presently be with you.' 
After this he went into his chamber. 

Ali Baba's slave Morgiana, a cunning art- 
ful woman, in the meanwhile got her master's 
bathing linen ready and ordered her fellow 
slave Abdalla, who was not yet got to bed, 
to set on the pot for broth, but while she 
scummed the pot, the lamp went out, and 
there were no candles, nor any more oil in the 
house ; and what to do she did not know, for 
the broth must be made. Abdalla, seeing her 
very uneasy, said, ' Do not fret and tease your- 
self, but go into the yard and take some oil 
out of some of the jars.' 

Morgiana thanked Abdalla for his advice, 
and while he went to bed, she took the oil pot, 
and went into the yard ; and as she came near 
the first jar, the thief within it said softly * Is 
it time ?' 

Any other slave but Morgiana, surprised as 
she was to find a man in the jar, instead of the 
oil she wanted, would have made a great noise 
so as to have given an alarm, attended with ill 
consequences ; whereas Morgiana, immediately 
apprehending the danger they were in, said, 
without showing the least concern : ' Not yet, 
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but presently/ and went in this manner to all 
the jars, giving the same answer till she came 
to the jar of oil. 

By this means, Morgiana found that her 
master, who thought that he entertained an 
oil merchant, had admitted eight-and-thirty 
thieves into his house. She made what haste 
she could to fill her oil pot and return into 
her kitchen, where, as soon as she had lighted 
her lamp, she took a great kettle and went again 
to the oil jar, filled it full, and set it on the 
fire to boil, and, as soon as it boiled, went and 
poured enough into every jar to stifle and 
destroy the thief within. 

When this action, worthy of the courage of 
Morgiana, was executed, without any noise, she 
returned into the kitchen and shut the door; 
and having put out the great fire she had made 
to boil the oil, and leaving just enough to make 
the broth, put out also the lamp, and remained 
hushed, resolved not to go to bed till she had 
observed what was to follow. 

She had not waited above a quarter of an 
hour before the captain of the thieves waked, 
got up and opened the window ; and finding no 
light and hearing no stir in the house, gave 
the signal by throwing stones at the copper 
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jars. Then he listened, and neither hearing 
nor perceiving anything whereby he could 
judge that his companions stirred, he began to 
grow very uneasy. He went softly down into 
the yard, and going to the first jar, and asking 
the thief, whom he thought alive, if he were 
asleep, he smelled the hot oil, which sent forth 
a steam out of the jar, and knew thereby that 
his plot was discovered ; and examining all the 
jars, found that all his gang were dead; and 
by the oil he missed out of the last jar, he 
guessed at the means and manner of their 
death. Enraged and in despair for having 
failed in his design, and to lose so many jolly 
companions, he forced the lock of a door that 
led from the yard to the garden, and tumbling 
over the walls of several gardens, at last made 
his escape [But Morgiana afterwards pro- 
cured his death, and Ali Baba took possession 
of the thieves' cave, and all their treasure.] 
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SIEGE AND TAKING OF CALAIS BY 

THE KING OF ENGLAND.* 

A.D. 1347. 

(froissabt.) 

After the departure of the King of France 
•with his army from the hill of Sangate, the 
Calesians f saw clearly that all hopes of suc- 
cour were at an end, which occasioned them 
so much sorrow and distress that the hardiest 
could scarcely support it. They entreated, 
therefore, most earnestly the Lord John de 
Yienne, their governor, to mount upon the 
battlements, and make a sign that he wished 
to hold a parley. The King of England upon 
hearing tliis, sent to him Sir Walter Manny 
and Lord Basset. When they were come 
near, the Lord de Vienne said to them : ' Dear 
gentlemen, you, who are very valiant knights, 
know that the King of France, whose subjects 
we are, has sent us hither to defend this town 

* Edward HI. His queen was Philippa of Hainault, 
daughter of the Count of Holland and Hainault. 
f Citizens of the besieged town of Calais. 
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and castle from all harm and damage ; this we 
have done to the best of our abilities. All 
hopes of help have now left us, so that we are 
now most exceedingly straitened, and if the 
gallant king, your lord, have not pity on us 
we must perish with hunger. I therefore 
entreat that you would beg of him to have 
compassion on us, and to have the goodness 
to allow us to depart in the state we are in, 
and that he will be satisfied with having pos- 
session of the town and castle, with all that is 
within them, as he will find therein riches 
enough to content him.' 

To this Sir Walter Manny replied, * John, 
we are not ignorant of what the king, our 
lord's intentions are, for he has told them to 
us ; know then, it is not his pleasure you should 
get off so, for he is resolved that you surrender 
yourselves wholly to his will, to allow those 
whom he pleases their ransom, or to put them 
to death, for the Calesians have done him so 
much mischief, and have by their obstinate 
defence, cost him so many lives and so much 
money, that he is mightily enraged.' 

The Lord de Vienne answered, * These con- 
ditions are too hard for us. We are but a 
small number of knights and squires, who 
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have loyally served our lord and master, as 
you would have done, and have suffered much 
ill, and disquiet, but we will endure more 
than men ever did before, rather than consent 
that the smallest boy in the town should fare 
worse than the best. I therefore once more 
entreat you, out of compassion, to return to 
the King of England, and beg of him to have 
pity on us; he will, I trust, grant you this 
favour, for I have such an opinion of his gal- 
lantry as to hope that through God's mercy, he 
will alter his mind.' 

The two lords returned to the king, and re- 
lated what had passed. The king said, ' he 
had no intention of complying with the request, 
but should insist that they surrendered them- 
selves unconditionally to his will.' Sir Walter 
replied, ' My lord, you may be to blame in this, 
as you will set us a very bad example, for if 
you order us to go to any of your castles, we 
shall not go cheerfully, if you put these people 
to death, for they will retaliate upon us in a 
similar case.' Many barons who were then 
present supported this opinion. Upon which 
the king replied, ' Gentlemen, I am not so 
obstinate as to hold my opinion alone against 
you all; Sir Walter, you will inform the 

K 2 
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Governor of Calais that the only grace he must 
expect from me is, that six of the principal 
citizens of Calais march out of the town with 
bare heads and feet, with ropes round their 
necks, and the keys of the town and castle in 
their hands. These six persons shall be at my 
absolute disposal, and the remainder of the in- 
habitants pardoned.' 

Sir Walter returned to the Lord de Vienne, 
who was waiting for him on the battlements, 
and told him all that he had been able to gain 
from the king. ' I beg of you,' replied the 
governor, ' that you would be so good as to 
remain here a little, whilst I go and relate 
all that has passed to the townsmen, for as 
they have desired me to undertake this, 
it is but proper they should know the result 
of it.' 

He went to the market place, and caused 
the bell to be rung, upon which all the inhabi- 
tants, men and women, assembled in the town 
hall. He then related to them what he had 
said, and the answers he had received, and that 
he could not obtain any conditions more 
favourable, to which they must give a short 
and immediate answer. 

This information caused the greatest lamen- 
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tation and despair, so that the hardest heart 
would have had compassion on them, even the 
Lord de Vienne wept bitterly. 

After a short time, the most wealthy citizen 
of the town, by name Eustace de St. Pierre, 
rose up and said, ' Gentlemen, both high and 
low, it would be a very great pity to suffer so 
many people to die through famine, if any 
means could be found to prevent it, and it would 
be highly meritorious in the eyes of our Saviour 
if such misery could be averted. I have such 
faith and trust in finding grace before God, if 
I die to save my townsmen, that I name 
myself as first of the six.' 

When Eustace had done speaking, they all 
rose up and almost worshipped him, many 
cast themselves at his feet with tears and 
groans. Another citizen, very rich and re- 
spected, rose up and said, he would be second 
to his companion Eustace, his name was John 
Daire. After him James Wisant, who was 
very rich In merchandise and lands, also offered 
himself, as companion to his two cousins, as 
did Peter Wisant, his brother. Two others 
then named themselves, which completed the 
number demanded by the King of England. 

The Lord John de Vienne then mounted a 
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small hackney,* for it was with difficulty that 
he could walk; and conducted them to the 
gate. There was the greatest sorrow and 
lamentation all over the town, and in such 
manner were they attended to the gate, which 
the governor ordered to be opened, and then 
shut upon him and the six citizens, whom he 
led to the barriers, and said to Sir Walter 
Manny, who was there waiting for him, * I 
deliver up to you, as governor of Calais, with 
the consent of the inhabitants, these six citizens, 
and I swear to you that they were, and are at 
this day, the most wealthy and respectable in- 
habitants of Calais. I beg of you, gentle sir, 
that you would have the goodness to beseech the 
king that they may not be put to death.' — ' I 
cannot answer for what the king will do with 
them,' replied Sir Walter, ' but you may depend 
that I wiU do all in my power to save them.' 

The barriers were opened, when these six 
citizens advanced towards the position of the 
king, and the Lord de Vienne re-entered the 
town.. 

When Sir Walter Manny had presented 
these six citizens to the king, they fell upon 
their knees, and with uplifted hands, said: 

* Horse. 
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' Most gallant king, see before you six citizens 
of Calais, who have been capital merchants, 
and who bring you the keys of the castle and 
the town. We surrender ourselves to your 
absolute will and pleasure, in order to save the 
remainder of the inhabitants of Calais, who 
have suffered much distress and misery. 
Condescend, therefore, out of your nobleness of 
mind, to have mercy and compassion upon us.' — 
All the barons, knights, and squires, that were 
assembled there in great numbers, wept at this 
sight. 

The king eyed them with angry looks, for 
he hated much the people of Calais, for the 
great losses he had formerly suffered from them 
at sea; and ordered their heads to be stricken 
off. All present entreated the king that he 
would be more merciful to them, but he 
would not listen to them. Then Sir Walter 
Manny said; * Ah, gentle king, let me beseech 
you to restrain your anger: you have the 
reputation of great nobleness of soul, do not 
therefore tarnish it by such an act as this, nor 
allow any one to speak in a disgraceful manner 
of you. In this instance, all the world will 
say you have acted cruelly if you put to death 
six such respectable persons, who, of their own 
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free will, have surrendered themselves to your 
mercy, in order to save their fellow-citizens/ 
Upon this the king gave a wink, saying, ' Be 
it so,' and ordered the headsman to be sent 
for : for thatthe Calesians had done him so much 
damage, it was proper they should suffer for it. 
The Queen of England, who at that time 
was great with child, feU on her knees and with 
tears said, ' Ah, gentle sir, since I have crossed 
the sea with great danger to see you, I have 
never asked you one favour ; now 1 most hum- 
bly ask as a gift, for the sake of the son of 
the most blessed Mary, and for your love to 
me, that you will be merciful to these six men.' 
The king looked at her for some time in silence, 
and then said ' Ah, Lady, I wish you had been 
anywhere else than here, you have entreated 
in such a manner that I cannot refuse you : I 
therefore give them to you to do as you please 
with.' The queen conducted the six citizens 
to her apartments, and had the halters taken 
from round their necks, after which she new- 
clothed them, and served them with a plen- 
tiful dinner, she then presented them with six 
nobles,* and had them escorted out of the camp 
in safety. 

* Coins of that date. 
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THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 

(JOHN BUNYAN.) 

Then they (Christiana and her company) set 
forward, and began to go up the hill, and 
up the hill they went : but before they got to 
the top, Christiana began to pant, and said; 
' I dare say this is a breathing hill : no marvel 
if they that love their ease more than their 
souls, choose to themselves a smoother way.' 
Then said Mercy : ' I must sit down,' also the 
least of the children began to cry. * Come, 
come,' said Greatheart, ' sit not down here, for 
a little above is the Prince's arbour. Then 
took he the little boy by the hand, and led him 
up thereto. 

When they were come to the arbour, they 
were very willing to sit down, for they were 
all in a pelting heat. Then said Mercy; * How 
sweet is rest to them that labour. And how 
good is the Prince of Pilgrims to provide such 
resting places for them ! Of this arbour I have 
heard much, but I never saw it before. But 
here let us beware of sleeping; for that, as I 
have heard, cost poor Christian dear.' 



i 
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Then said Mr. Greatheart to the little ones ; 
' Come, my pretty boys, how do you do ? What 
think you now of going on pilgrimage?' ' Sir,' 
said the least, ' I was almost out of heart ; but 
I thank you for lending me a hand in my need. 
And I remember now what my mother has 
told me, namely, that the way to heaven is as 
a ladder, and the way to hell is as down a hill. 
But I had rather go up the ladder to life, than 
down the hill to death.' 

Then said Mercy : ' But the proverb is, 
" To go down the hill is easy." ' But James 
said (for that was his name) : ' The day is 
coming when, in my opinion, going down the 
hill will be the hardest of all.' ' 'Tis a good 
boy,' said his master : ' Thou hast given her 
the right answer.' Then Mercy smiled, but 
the little boy did blush. 

' Come,' said Christiana, ' will you eat a bit, 
a little to sweeten your mouths, while you sit 
here to rest your legs ? For I have here a piece 
of pomegranate, which Mr. Interpreter put into 
my hand, just when I came out of his door : 
he gave me a piece of an honeycomb, and a 
little bottle of spirits.' 

*I thought he gave you something,' said 
Mercy, ' because he called you aside.' 
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' Yes, so he did,' said the other. ' But,' said 
Christiana, ' it shall be still as I said it should 
when at first we came from home : thou shalt 
be a sharer in all the good I have, because 
thou didst so willingly become my com- 
panion.' 

Then she gave to them, and they did both 
eat, both Mercy and the boys. ' And,' said 
Christiana to Mr. Greatheart, ' Sir, will you do 
as we? ' But he answered, ' You are going on 
pilgrimage, and presently I shall return ; much 
good may what you have do to you ! At home 
I eat the same every day.' 

Now when they had eaten and drunk, and 
had chatted a little longer, their guide said to 
them, ' The day wears away : if you think 
good, let us prepare to be going.' So they 
got up to go, and the little boys went before, 
but Christiana forgot to take her bottle of 
spirits with her, so she sent her little boy back 
to fetch it. 

When they were come to the place where 
Mistrust and Timorous met Christian to per- 
suade him to go back for fear of the lions, they 
perceived as it were a stage, and before it, 
towards the road, a broad plate, with a copy 
of verses written thereon; and underneath, 
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the reason of raising up of that stage in that 
place rendered. The verses were these — 

Let him that sees this stage, take heed 

Unto his heart and tongae : 
Lest if he do not, here he speed 

As some have long agone : 

The words underneath the stage were, * This 
stage was built to punish those upon, who, 
through timorousness or mistrust, shall be 
afraid to go further on pilgrimage:' also, on 
this stage both Mistrust and Timorous were 
burnt through the tongue with a hot iron, 
for endeavouring to hinder Christian on his 
journey/ , . . 

So they went on, until they came within 
sight of the lions. Now Mr. Greatheart was a 
strong man, so he was not afraid of a lion ; but 
yet, when they were come up to the place 
where the lions were, the boys that went 
before were now glad to cringe behind, for fear 
of the lions : so they stepped back and went 
behind. At this their guide smiled, and said, 
* How now, my boys : do you love to go before 
when no danger doth approach, and love to 
come behind so soon as the lions appear?' 

Now, as they went on, Mr. Greatheart drew 
his sword, with an intent to make way for the 
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pilgrims in spite of the lions. Then there ap- 
peared one, that it seems had taken upon him 
to back the lions; and he said to the pilgrim's 
guide. *What is the cause of your coming 
hither?' Now the name of that man was 
Grim, or Bloody-man, because of his slaying of 
pilgrims ; and he was of the race of the giants. 

Then said the pilgrim's guide. * These 
women and children are going on pilgrimage : 
and this is the way they must go, and go it 
they shall, in spite of thee and thy lions.' 

Grim. ' This is not their way, neither shall 
they go therein. I am come forth to withstand 
them, and to that end will back the lions.' 

Now, to say the truth, by reason of the 
fierceness of the lions, and of the grim carriage 
of him that did back them, this way of late 
had been much unoccupied, and was almost 
all grown over with grass. 

Then said Christiana, ' Though the high- 
ways have been unoccupied heretofore, and 
though the travellers have been made in times 
past to walk through by-paths, it must not be 
so now that I am risen — ''Now I am risen a 
mother in Israel." ' 

Then he swore by the lions that it should : 
and therefore bid them turn aside, for they 
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should not have passage there. But Great- 
heart, their guide, made first his approach unto 
Grim, and laid so heavily at him with his 
sword that he forced him to retreat. 
Then said he that attempted to back the lions. 

* Will you slay me upon my own ground?' 

Greatheart. ' It is the King's highway that 
we are in, and in this way it is that thou hast 
placed the lions ; but these women and these 
children, though weak, shall hold on their way 
in spite of thy lions.' And with that he gave 
him again a downright blow, and brought him 
uponhis knees. With this blow also hebrokehis 
helmet, and with the next he cut off an arm. 
Then did the giant roar so hideously that his 
voice frightened the women: and yet they 
were glad to see him lie sprawling upon the 
ground. Now the lions were chained, and so 
of themselves could do nothing. Wherefore, 
when old Grim, that intended to back them, 
was dead, Mr. Greatheart said to the pilgrims, 

* Come now, and follow me, and no harm shall 
happen to you from the lions.' They there- 
fore went on, but the women trembled as they 
passed by them: the boys also looted as if 
they would die ; but they all got by without 
further hurt. 
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Now, when they were within sight of the 
Porter's lodge, they soon came up into it ; but 
they made the more haste after this to go 
thither, because it is dangerous travelling 
there in the night. So when they were come 
to the gate, the guide knocked, and the porter 
cried, 'Who is there?' But as soon as the 
guide said, ' It is I,' he knew his voice and 
came down : for the guide had oft before that 
come thither as a conductor of pilgrims. When 
he was come down, he opened the gate, and 
seeing the guide standing just before it (for 
he saw not the women, for they were behind 
him), he said unto him : ' How now, Mr. Great- 
heart, what is your business here so late to 
night? ' ' I have brought,' answered he, ' some 
pilgrims hither, where, by my Lord's com- 
mandment, they must lodge : I had been here 
sdme time ago, had I not been opposed by the 
giant that did use to back the lions. But I, 
after a long and tedious combat, have cut him 
off, and have brought the pilgrims here in 
safety.' 

Porter. * Will you not go in and stay till 
morning ? ' 

Greatheart. * No : I will return to my Lord 
to-night.' 
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Christiana. ' Oh Sir, I know not how to be 
willing you should leave us in our pilgrimage, 
you have been so faithful and loving to us, 
you have fought so stoutly for us, you have 
been so hearty in counselling of us, that I shall 
never forget your favour towards us.' 

Then said Mercy : ' Oh ! that we might have 
thy company to our journey's end ! How can 
such poor women as we hold out in a way so 
fall of troubles as this way is, without a friend 
and defender.' 

Then said James, the youngest of the boys, 
' Pray, sir, be persuaded to go with us and help 
us, because we are so weak, and the way so 
dangerous as it is.' 

Greatheart ' I am at my Lord's command- 
ment : if he shall allot me to be your guide 
quite through, I will willingly wait upon you. 
But here you failed at first ; for when he bid 
me come thus far with you, then you should 
have begged me of him to go quite through 
with you, and he would have granted your 
request. However, at present I must with- 
draw, and so, good Christiana, Mercy, and my 
brave children, adieu ! ' 
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THE DEAD ASS. 

(STERNE.) 

* And this,' said he, putting the remains of 
a crust into his wallet, ' arid this should have 
been thy portion hadst thou been alive to 
share it with me.' 

The mourner was sitting upon a stone bench 
at the door, with the ass's pannel* and its 
bridle on one side, which he took up from time 
to time, then laid them down, looked at them, 
and shook his head. He then took his crust 
of bread out of his wallet again, as if to eat it, 
held it some time in his hand, then laid it on 
the bit of his ass's bridle, looked wistfully at 
the little arrangements he had made, and then 
gave a sigh. 

The simplicity of his grief drew numbers 
about him, and La Fleur among the rest, whilst 
the horses were getting ready. As I con- 
tinued sitting in the post-chaise, I could see 
and hear over their heads. 

He said he had come last from Spain, where 
he had been from the furthest borders of 

* Pannely a saddle. 
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Franconia, and had got so far on his way home 
when his ass died. Every one seemed de- 
sirous to know what business could have taken 
so old and poor a man so far a journey from 
his own home. 

It had pleased Heaven, he said, to bless him 
with three -sons, the finest in all Germany, but 
having in one week lost two of them by the 
small pox, and the youngest falling ill of the 
same distemper, he was afraid of being bereft 
of them all, and made a vow, if Heaven would 
not take him from him also, he would go in 
gratitude to St. lago* of Spain, 

When the mourner had got thus far, he 
stopped to pay nature her tribute, and wept 
bitterly. 

He said. Heaven had accepted the conditions, 
and that he had set out from his cottage with 
this poor creature, who had been a patient 
partner of his journey — that it had eaten the 
same bread with him all the way, and was 
unto him as a friend. Everybody who stood 
about heard the poor fellow with concern. 
La Fleur offered him money. The mourner 
said, he did not want it — it was not the value 
of the ass but the loss of him. The ass, he 

* St. James, the patron saint of Spain. 
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said, he was assured, loved him, and upon this 
told them a long story of a mischance upon 
their passage over the Pyrenean mountains, 
which had separated them from each other for 
three days, during which time the ass had 
sought for him as much as he had sought for 
the ass, and that they had neither scarce eat 
or drunk until they met. 

* Thou hast one comfort, friend,' said I, ' at 
least, in the loss of thy beast : I am sure thou 
hast been a merciful master to him.' 

* Alas,' said the mourner, ' I thought so 
while he was alive, but now that he is dead, I 
think otherwise. I fear the weight of myself 
and my afflictions together have been too much 
for him : they have shortened the poor crea- 
ture's days, and I fear I have them to answer 
for.' 

Shame on the world ! said I to myself; did 
we love each other as this poor soul loved his 
ass, it would be something. 



L% 
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THE 

REBELLION UNDER WAT TYLER,* 

A.D. 138L 

(PROISSART.) 

It is customary in England, as well as in several 
other countries, for the nobility to have great 
privileges over the commons, whom they keep 
in bondage ; that is to say, they are bound by 
law and custom to plow the lands of gentle- 
men, to harvest the grain, to carry it home 
to the barn, to thrash and winnow it: they 
are also bound to harvest the hay and carry 
it home. All these services they are bound 
to perform for their lords, and many more 
in England than in other countries. The 
prelates and gentlemen are thus served. In 
the counties of Kent, Essex, Sussex, and 
Bedford these services are more oppressive 
than in all the rest of the kingdom. 

The evil-disposed in these districts began to 
rise, saying they were too sorely oppressed, that 
at the beginning of the world there were no 

* In the reign of King Richard U. 
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slaves, and that no one ought to be treated as 
such. . . . This they would not longer bear, 
but had determined to be free ; and if they 
laboured, or did any other works for their 
lords, they would be paid for it.* 

A crazy priest in the county of Kent, called 
John Ball, who for his absurd preaching had 
been thrice confined in the prison of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was accustomed every 
Sunday after mass, as the people were coming 
out of the church, to preach to them in the mar- 
ket-place, and assemble a crowd.TOund him,^ to 
whom he would say : ' My good^friends, things 
cannot go on well in England, nor ever will 
until everything shall be common, when there 
shall neither be vassal nor lord, and all dis- 
tinctions levelled, when the lords shall be no 
more masters than ourselves. How ill have 
they used u&? and for what reason do they 
now hold us in bondage? Are we not all 
descended from the same parents, Adam and 
Eve, and what can they show, or what reasons 
give why they should be more the masters 

* The immediate caase of the rebellion was the im- 
position of a poll tax, or payment required by Parliament 
from everyone above 15 years of age. It is plain that 
this pressed very hardly on the poor. 
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than ourselves They are clothed in 

velvets and rich stuffs, while we are forced to 
wear poor cloth. They have wines, spices, 
and fine bread, when we have only rye, and the 
refuse of the straw, and, if we drink, it must 

be water Let us go to the king, who 

is young, telling him we must have it otherwise, 
or we shall find a remedy for ourselves.' . . . 
Numbers in the city of London having heard 
of his preaching, being envious of the rich men 
and nobility, began to say among themselves 
that the kingdom was too badly governed, 
and the nobility had seized on all the gold and 
silver coin. These wicked Londoners therefore 
began to assemble and to rebel; they sent to 
those in the adjoining counties, that they might 
come boldly to London, and bring their com- 
panions with them, that they would press the 
king so much there should no longer be a slave 
in England. 

These promises stirred up those in the 
counties of Kent, Essex, Sussex, and Bedford, 
and the adjoining country, so that they marched 
towards London, and, when they arrived near, 
they were upwards of sixty thousand. They 
had. a leader called Wat Tyler, and with him 
were Jack Straw and John Ball : these three 
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were their commanders, but the principal was 
Wat Tyler. This Wat had been a tiler of 
of houses, a bad man, and a great enemy to 
the nobility. When these wicked people first 
began to rise, all London, except their friends, 
were very much frightened. The mayor and 
rich citizens assembled in council on hearing 
they were coming to London, and debated 
whether they should shut the gates and refuse 
to admit them; but having well considered, 
they determined not to do so, as they should 
run a risk of having the suburbs burnt. 

The gates were therefore thrown open, when 
they entered in troops of one or two hundred, 
by twenties or thirties, according to the popu- 
lousness of the town they came from, and as 
they came into London they lodged themselves. 
But it is a truth that full two-thirds of these 
people knew not what they wanted, nor what 
they sought for : they followed one another like 
sheep, and on their arrival they demanded to 
see the king. 

* • «..• • • • 

Those who were collected in Smithfield 
wanted to pillage the city, their leaders saying 
that hitherto they had done nothing. . . . • . 
To this opinion all had agreed, when the king 
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ttppcftr(»(l in sight attended by sixty horse. 
Ho miH not thinking of them, but intended to 
httvc contintuul hi» ride without coming into 
London. However, when he saw the crowds of 
|)(H)|)lo, ho stopped, and said he would not pro- 
ocod till he knew what they wanted, and if they 
wore troubled, he wouhl appease them. 

I'ho h)rds who were with him stopped also^ 
when AVat Tyler, seeing the king, said to his 
nton ; * Heiv is the king ! I will go and speak 
with him: do not vou stir from hence till I give 
you n vMignal/ He made a motion witli his hand, 
und ndded, * When you shall see me make this 
»ig!^ th<^n i^top for\\*ard and kill everyone except 
tho kinjf ; but hurt him not, for ho is young, 
Mul w^ can do what >w please with him** 

The Mttvor of London, with about twelve 
mor^ roilo txxrwnrKl, anuod under their robes, 
^nd p\i;iiK\ne thwujrh the crowd <^w Tyler's 
wiMiuw of IvchATiujr* upon Trhich he said 
* Js\>\u\dr>cl^ how datv w>u thxi^^ Wh:av^ in the 
ptv?5!onoo of tbo kinc* ^ud^uttor sxioh icv>rds? 
it i^ji Uv> imjv^uWnt for^noh a? thoo.' The 
k^nc th<^n ly^u to Iv oi^T^wrcsJ^ *»vl $jud to the 
i¥i;iivorx * l^v h*j>d^ on HrftT 

W J^ifet th^ kixwr ^^fi^ xiiviii^ thfe <vi>3«. Tvler 
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had addressed the mayor, saying, ' Hey, in 
God's name, what have I said ? Does it concern 
thee ? What dost thou mean ? ' * Truly,' replied 
the mayor, who found himself supported by the 
king, ' does it become such a stinking rascal as 
thou art to use such speech in the presence of 
the king, my natural lord? I will not live a 
day, if thou pay not for it.' Upon this he drew 
a kind of scymitar* he wore, and struck Tyler 
such a blow on the head as felled him to his 
horse's feet. When he was down he was sur- 
rounded on all sides, so that his men could not 
see him, and one of the king's squires, named 
John Standwich, immediately leaped from his 
horse, and drawing a handsome sword which 
he bore, thrust it into his belly, and so killed 
him. 

His men advancing, saw their leader dead^ 
when they cried out: *They have killed our 
captain, let us march to them, and slay the 
whole.' On these words, they drew up in a 
sort of battle array, each man having his bow 
bent before him. 

The king. . . . rode up to these rebellious 
fellows, who were advancing to revenge their 
leader's death, and said to them : ^ Gentlemen^ 

* Scymitar^ a short carved sword 
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what are you about ? You shall have no other 
captain but me. I am your king: remain 
peaceable.' When the greater part of them 
heard these words they were quite ashamed, 
and those inclined to peace began to slip away. 
• . • • • . . 

A proclamation was made through all the 
streets, that everyone who was not an inhabit- 
ant of London, and who had not resided there 
for a whole year should instantly depart : for 
that, if there were any found of a contrary 
description on Sunday morning at sun-rise, 
they would be arrested as traitors to the king, 
and have their heads cut off. 

After this proclamation had been heard, no 
one dared to infringe it, but aU departed in- 
stantly to their own houses, quite discomfited, 
John Ball and Jack Straw were found hidden 
in an old ruin, thinking to steal away ; but this 
they could not * do, for they were betrayed by 
their own men. Their heads were cut off, as 
was that of Wat Tvler, and fixed on London 
Bridge, in the place of those gallant men whom 
they beheaded on the Thursday. 

Those who were on their way to London re- 
turned to their homes, without daring to 
advance further. 
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THE PIKE. 

(iZAAC WALTON.) 

The mighty Luce or Pike is taken to be the 
tyrant, as the sahnon is the king, of the fresh 
w^atjers. • • • 

Sir Francis Bacon, in his ' History of Life 
and Death,' observes the pike to be the longest- 
lived of any fresh-water fish — and yet he com- 
putes it to be not usually above forty years, 
and others think it to be not above ten years ; 
and yet Gesner mentions a pike taken in Swede- 
land, in the year 1449, with a ring about his 
neck, declaring he was put into that pond by 
Frederic II. more than two hundred years 
before he was last taken, as by the inscription 
on that ring, being Greek, was interpreted by 
the then Bishop of Worms. 

But of this — no more, but that it is observed 
that the old or very great pikes have in them 
more of state than goodness ; the smaller or 
middle-sized pikes being, by the most and 
choicest palates, observed to be the best meat : 
and, contrary, the eel is observed to be the 
better for age and bigness. 

i 
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All pikes that live long prove chargeable to 
their keepers, because their life is maintained 
by the death of so many other fish, even those 
of their own kind; which has made him, by 
some writers, to be called the tyrant of the 
rivers, or the fresh-water wolf, by reason of his 
bold, greedy, devouring disposition; which is 
so keen that, as Gesner relates, a man going to a 
pond — where it seems a pike had devoured all 
the fish — to water his mule, had a pike bit his 
mule by the lips, to which the pike hung so fast 
that the mule drew him out of the water ; and 
by that accident the owner of the mule angled 
out the pike. And the same Gesner observes, 
that a maid in Poland had a pike bit her by 
the foot, as she was washing clothes in a pond. 
And I have heard the like of a woman in 
Killingworth pond, not far from Coventry. But 
I have been assured, by my friend Mr. Sea- 
grave, that keeps tame otters, that he hath 
known a pike, in extreme hunger, fight with 
one of his otters for a carp that the otter had 
caught and was then bringing but of the water. 

But if these relations be disbelieved, it is too 
evident to be doubted that a pike will devour a 
fish, of his own kind, that shall be bigger than 
his belly or throat will receive, and swallow a 
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part of him, and let the other part remain in 
his mouth till the swallowed part be digested, 
and then swallow that other part that was in 
his mouthy and so put it over by degrees ; which 
is not unlike the ox, and some other beasts, 
taking their meat — ^not out of their mouth im- 
mediately into then* belly, but first into some 
place betwixt, and then chew it or digest it by 
degrees after, which is called chewing the cud. 
And, doubtless, pikes will bite when they are 
not hungry, but, as some think, even for very 
anger, when a tempting bait comes near to 
them. 

And it is observed, that the pike will eat 
venomous things, as some kind of fi'ogs are, and 
yet live without being harmed by them ; for, 
as some say, he has in him a natural balsam or 
antidote against all poison. And he has a 
strange heat, that, though it appears to us to 
be cold, can yet digest or put over any fish- 
flesh, by degrees, without being sick. And 
others observe that he never eats the venomous 
frog till he have first killed her, and then — as 
ducks are observed to do to frogs in spawning 
time, at which time some frogs are observed to 
be venomous — so thoroughly washed her, by 
tumbling her up and down in the water, that 
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he may devour her without danger. And 
Gesner affirms that a Polonian gentleman did 
faithfully assure him he had seen two young 
geese, at one time, in the belly of a pike. And, 
doubtless, a pike, in his height of hunger, will 
bite at and devour a dog that swims in a pond, 
and there have been examples of it, or the like ; 
for ' the belly has no ease when hunger comes 
upon it.' 

The pike is also observed to be a solitary, 
melancholy, and a bold fish; melancholy, be- 
cause he always swims or rests himself alone, 
and never swims in shoals or in company — 
as roach and dace, and most other fish do ; and 
bold, because he fears not a shadow, or to see 
or be seen of anybody — as the trout, and chub, 
and all other fish do. . . . 

But, before I proceed farther, I am to tell 
you that there is a great antipathy betwixt the 
pike and some frogs ; and this may appear to 
the reader of Dubravius, a bishop in Bohemia, 
who, in his book ' Of Fish and Fish Ponds,' 
relates what he says he saw with his own eyes, 
and could not forbear to tell the reader, which 
was : — 

' As he and the Bishop Thurzo were walking 

a large pond in Bohemia, they saw a f5pog — 
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when the pike lay very sleepily and quiet by 
the shore side — leap upon his head; and the 
frog, having expressed malice or anger, by his 
swollen cheeks and staring eyes, did stretch out 
his legs and embraced the pike's head, and pre- 
sently reached them to his eyes, tearing with 
them and his teeth those tender parts. The 
pike, moved with anguish, moves up and down 
the water, and rubs himself against weeds, and 
whatever he thought might quit him of his 
enemy ; but all in vain ; for the frog did con- 
tinue to ride triumphantly, and to bite and 
torment the pike till his strength failed; and 
then the frog sunk with the pike to the bottom 
of the water : then, presently, the frog appeared 
again at the top, and croaked, and seemed to 
rejoice like a conqueror, after which he presently 
retired to his secret hole. The bishop, that had 
beheld the battle, called his fisherman to fetch 
his nets, and, by all means, to get the pike, that 
they might declare what had happened. And 
the pike was drawn forth, and both his eyes 
eaten out ; at which, when they began to wonder, 
the fisherman wished them to forbear, and as- 
sured them he was certain that pikes were often 
BO served.' 

I told this (which is to be read in the sixth 
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chapter of the book of Dubravius) unto a friend, 
who replied, * It was as improbable as to have 
the mouse scratch out the cat's eyes.' But he 
did not consider that there be fishing-frogs, 
which the Dalmatians call the water-devil, of 
which I might tell you as wonderful a story. 
But I shall tell you that it is not to be doubted 
but that there be some frogs so fearfiil of the 
water-snake, that when they swim in a place 
in which they fear to meet with him, they then 
get a reed across into their mouths, which, if 
they two meet by accident, secures the frog 
from the strength and malice of the snake ; and 
note that the frog usually swims the fastest of 
the two. 

But, whither am I going? I had almost lost 
myself by remembering the discourse of Du- 
bravius. I will, therefore, stop here, and tell 
you, accordingly to my promise, how to catch 
this pike. 
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JOHN METCALF, THE ROAD-MAKER. 

(smiles' lives op the engineers.) 

John Metcalf was bom at Knaresborough,* 
in 1717, the son of poor working people. When 
only six years old he was seized with virulent 
small-pox, which totally destroyed his sight. 
The blind boy, when sufficiently recovered to 
go abroad, first leamt to grope from door to 
door along the walls on either side of his parents' 
dwelling. In about six months he was able to 
feel his way to the end of the street and back 
without a guide, and in three years he could 
go on a message to any part of the town. He 
grew strong and healthy, and longed to join in 
the sports of boys of his age. He went bird- 
nesting with them, and climbed the trees while 
the boys below directed him to the nests, re- 
ceiving his share of the eggs and young birds. 
Thus he shortly became an expert climber, 
and could mount with ease any tree that he was 
able to grasp. He rambled into the lanes and 
fields alone, and soon knew every foot of the 
ground for miles round Knaresborough. He 

* In Yorkshire. 
M 
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next learnt to ride, delighting above all things 
in a gallop. He contrived to keep a dog, and 
coursed hares ; indeed the boy was the marvel 
of the neighbourhood 

The boy's confidence in himself was such, 
that, though blind, he was ready to undertake 
almost any adventure. Among his other acts 
he learnt to swim in the Nidd, and became so 
expert that on one occasion he saved the lives 
of three of his companions. Once, when two 
men were drowned in a deep part of the river, 
Metcalf was sent to dive for them, which he did, 
and brought up one of the bodies at the fourth 
diving : the other had been carried down the 
stream. He thus also saved a manufacturer's 
yarn, a large quantity of which had been carried 
by a sudden flood into a deep hole under the 
High Bridge. At home, in the evenings, he 
had learnt to play the fiddle, and became so 
skilled on the instrument, that he was shortly 
able to earn money by plajdng dance music at 
country parties. 

On one occasion, towards dusk, he acted as 
guide to a belated gentleman along the difficult 
road from York to Harrogate. The road was 
then full of windings and turnings, and in many 
places it was no better than a track across un- 
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enclosed moors. Metcalf brought the gentle- 
man safe to his inn, late at night, and was in- 
vited to join in a tankard. On Metcalf leaving 
the room, the gentleman observed to the land- 
lord, ' I think, landlord, my guide must have 
drunk a great deal of spirits since we came here.' 
'Why so, sir?' 'Well, I judge so from the 
appearance of his eyes,'' 'Eyes! bless you, 
sir,' rejoined the landlord, ' don't you know 
that he is blind? ' ' Blind ! what do you mean 
by that ? ' 'I mean, sir, that he cannot see — 
he is as blind as a stone.' ' Well, landlord,' 
said the gentleman, ' this is really too much ; call 
him in.' Enters Metcalf. ' My friend, are you 
really blind? ' ' Yes, sir,' said he, ' I lost my 
sight when six years old.' ' Had I known that 
I would not have ventured with you on that 
road from York for a hundred poimds.' ' And 
I, sir,' said Metcalf, ' would not have lost my 
way for a thousand.' 

Metcalf now thrived, and saved money, and 
he bought and rode a horse of his own ! He 
had a great affection for the animal, and when 
he called, it would immediately answer him by 
neighing. The most surprising thing is that 
he was a good huntsman ; and to follow the 
l^ounds was one of his greatest pleasures. He 

M 2 
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was as bold a rider as ever took the field. He 
trusted much, no doubt, to the sagacity of his 
horse ; but he himself was apparently regardless 
of danger. The hunting adventures which are 
related of him, considering his blindness, seem 
altogether marvellous. He would also run his 
horse for the petty prizes and plates given at the 
feasts in the neighbourhood, and he attended 
the races at York and other places, where he 
made bets with considerable skill, keeping well 
in his memory the winning and losing horses. 
After the races, he would return to Knares- 
borough late at night, guiding others who, but 
for him, could never have made out the way. 

On one occasion he rode his horse in a match 
in Knaresborough Forest. The ground was 
marked out by posts, including a circle of a 
mile, and the race was three times round. 
Great odds were laid against the blind man, 
because of his supposed inability to keep the 
course. But his ingenuity was never at fault. 
He procured a number of dinner-bells from the 
Harrogate inns, and set men to ring them at the 
several posts. Their sound was enough to di- 
rect him during the race, and the blind man 
came in the winner ! After this race was over, 
a gentleman who owned a notorious runaway 
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horse came up, and oflFered to lay a bet with 
Metcalf that he could not gallop the horse fifty- 
yards, and stop it within two hundred. Metcalf 
* accepted the bet, with the condition that he 
might choose his ground. This was agreed to, 
but there was to be neither hedge nor wall in 
the distance. Metcalf forthwith proceeded to 
the neighbourhood of the large bog near the 
Harrogate Old Spa, and having placed a person 
on the line in which he proposed to ride, who 
was to sing a song to guide him by its sound, 
he mounted and rode straight into the bog, 
where he had the horse effectually stopped 
within the two hundred yards, stuck up to his 
saddle girths in the mire. Metcalf scrambled 
out and claimed his wager; but it was with 
the greatest difficulty that the horse could be 
extricated. 

During his adventurous career, he had ac- 
quired a more than ordinary share of the ex- 
perience of the world. Stone-blind as he had 
been from his childhood, he had not been able 
to study books, but he had carefully studied 
men. He could read characters with wonderful 
quickness, rapidly taking stock, as he called it, 
of those with whom he came in contact. In his 
youth, as we havje seen, he could follow the 
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hounds on horse or on foot, and managed to be 
in at the death with the most expert riders. 
His travels about the country as a guide to 
those who could see, as a musician, soldier, . 
chapman,* fish-dealer, horse-dealer, and wag- 
goner, had given him a perfectly familiar ac- 
quaintance with the northern roads. He could 
measure timber or hay in the stack, and 
rapidly reduce their contents to feet and inches 
after a mental process of his own. Withal he 
was endowed with an extraordinary activity 
and spirit of enterprise, which, had his sight 
been spared him, would probably have rendered 
him one of the most extraordinary men of his 
age. As it was, Metcalf, now became one of 
the greatest of its road-makers and bridge- 
builders. 

About the year 1765 an Act was passed, 
empowering a turnpike road to be constructed 
between Harrogate and Boroughbridge. The 
business of contractor had not yet come into 
existence; nor was the art of road-making 
much understood; and in a remote country 
place such as Knaresborough the surveyor had 
some difficulty in finding persons capable of 
executing the necessary work. The shrewd 

♦ Chapman, a pedlar. 
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Metcalf discerned in the proposed enterprise 
the first of a series of public roads of a similar 
kind throughout the northern counties, for 
none knew better than he did how great was 
the need of them. He determined, therefore, 
to enter upon this new line of business, and 
offered to Mr. Ostler, the master surveyor, to 
construct three miles of the proposed road. 
Ostler knew the man well, and having the 
greatest confidence in his abilities, he let him 
the contract. Metcalf sold his stage-waggons 
and his interest in the carrying business between 
York and Knaresborough, and at once pro- 
ceeded with his new undertaking. The mate- 
rials for metaling the road were to be obtained 
from one gravel-pit for the whole length, and 
he made his arrangements on a large scale 
accordingly, hauling out the ballast with un- 
usual expedition and economy, at the same 
time proceeding with the formation of the road 
at all points ; by which means he was enabled 
the first to complete his contract, to the entire 
satisfaction of the surveyor and trustees. 

This was only the first of a vast number of 
similar projects on which Metcalf was after- 
wards engaged, extending over a period of 
more than thirty years. By the time that he 
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had finished the road, the building of a bridge 
at Boroughbridge was advertised, and Metcalf 
sent in his tender with many others. At the 
same time he frankly stated that, though he 
wished to undertake the work, he had not 
before executed anything of the kind. His 
tender being on the whole the most favourable, 
the trustees sent for Metcalf and on his appear- 
ing before them, they asked him what he knew 
of a bridge. He replied that he could readily 
describe his plan of the one they proposed to 
build, if they would be good enough to write 

down his figures It is doubtful 

if the trustees were able to follow his rapid 
calculations, but they were so much struck 
with the readiness, and apparently complete 
knowledge of the work he proposed to execute, 
that they gave him the contract to build the 
bridge, and he completed it within the stipu- 
lated time in a satisfactory and workmanlike 
manner- 
He next agreed to make the mile and a half 
of turnpike-road between his native town of 
Knaresborough and Harrogate — aground with 
which he was more than ordinarily familiar. 
Walking one day over a portion of the ground 
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over which the road was to be made ; whilst 
Btill covered with grass, he told the workmen 
that he thought it differed from the ground ad- 
joining it, and he directed them to try for 
stone or gravel underneath; and, strange to 
say, not many feet down, the men came upon 
the stones of an old Roman causeway, from 
which he obtained much valuable material for 
the making of his new road. At another part 
of the contract there was a bog to be crossed, 
and the surveyor thought it impossible to make 
a road over it. Metcalf assured him that he 
could readily accomplish it ; on which the other 
offered, if he succeeded, to pay him for the 
straight road the price that he would have to 
pay if the road were constructed round the bog. 
Metcalf set to work accordingly, and had a 
large quantity of furze and Hng laid upon the 
bog, over which he spread layers of gravel. 
The plan answered effectually, and when the 
materials had become consolidated it proved 

one of the best parts of the road 

Metcalf was upwards of seventy years old 
before he left off road making. He was still 
hale and hearty, wonderfully active for so old 
a man, and always full of enterprise. Occu- 
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pation was absolutely necessary for his comfort^ 
and even to the last day of his life he could^ 
not bear to be idle. . . . 

In the year 1810, this strong hearted and 
resolute man — his life's work over — ^laid down 
his staff and peacefully departed in the ninety- 
third year of his age ; leaving behind him four 
children, twenty grand-children, and ninety 
great-grand-children. 



KING EDWARD THE SIXTH. 
A.D. 1537-1553. 

(bishop burxet.) 

Edwabd, the Sixth King of England of that 
name^ was the only son of King Henry the 
Eighth, by his best beloved queen, Jane Sey- 
mour. . . . He was bom at Hamptcm Court 
on the 12th day of October^ being St. Edward's 
Eve. in the vear 1537, and lost his mother 

the dav after he was bom. . . . 

« 

He was soon after christened, the Archbishop 
of Canterburv and the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk being his god&thersw according to his 
own journal; though Hall says the last was 
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only his godfather when he was bishopped.* 
He continued under the care and charge of the 
women till he was six years old, and then he 
was put under the government of Dr. Cox and 
Mr. Cheek. The one was to be his preceptor 
for his manners, and the knowledge of philo- 
sophy and divinity ; the other for the tongues 
and mathematics. And he was also provided 
with masters for the ^French, and all other 
things becoming a prince, the heir of so great 
a crown. 

He gave, very early, many indications of a 
good disposition to learning, and of a most 
wonderful probity f of mind, and, above all, of 
great respect to religion and eveiything re- 
lating to it. So that, when he was once in one 
of his childish diversions, somewhat being to 
be reached at that he and his companions were 
too low for, one of them laid on the floor a 
great Bible that was in the room to step on ; 
which he beholding with indignation, took up 
the Bible himself, and gave over his play for 
that time. He was in all things subject to the 
orders laid down for his education, and profited 
so much in learning, that all about him con- 
ceived great hopes of extraordinary things from^ 

♦ To hishopy to confirm. f Probity^ sincerity. 
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him, if he should live; but such unusual be- 
ginnings seemed rather to threaten the too 
early end of a life that, by all appearance, was 
likely to have produced such astonishing things. 
He was so forward in his learning that before 
he was eight years old he wrote Latin letters 
to his father, who was a prince of that stem 
severity that one can hardly think those about 
his son durst cheat hiqi by making letters for 
him. . • . 

I now come to the last and fatal year of this 
young kiQg's life and reign. He had, last year 
[1552], first the measles, then the small-pox, 
of which he was perfectly recovered. In his 
progress* he had been sometimes violent in 
his exercises, which had cast him into great 
colds ; but these went off*, and he seemed to be 
well after it. But in the beginning of January 
this year he was seized with a deep cough, and 
all medicines that were used did rather increase 
than lessen it; upon which a suspicion was 
taken up, and spread over all the world, so 
that it is mentioned by most of the historians 
of that age, that some lingering poison had been 
given him, but more than rumours and some 
ill-favoured circumstances I could never dis- 

* AroyaXioxmie^. 
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cover concerning this. He was so iU when the 
Parliament met, that he was not able to go to 
Westminster, but ordered their first meeting 
and the sermon to be at Whitehall. In the 
time of his sickness Bishop Ridley preached 
before him, and took occasion to run out much 
on works of charity and the obligation that lay 
on men of high condition to be eminent in good 
works. This touched the King to the quick, 
so that presently, after sermon, he sent for the 
Bishop, and, after he had commanded him to 
sit down by him and be covered, he resumed 
most of the heads of the sermon, and said he 
looked on himself as chiefly touched by it ; he 
desired him, as he had already given him the 
exhortation in general, so to direct him how to 
do his duty in that particular. The Bishop, 
aatonished at this tenderness in so young a 
prince, burst forth in tears, expressing how 
much he was overjoyed to see such inclinations 
in him, but told him he must take time to think 
on it, and craved leave to consult with the Lord 
Mayor and the Court of Aldermen. So the 
King wrote by him to them to consult speedily 
how the poor should be relieved. They con- 
sidered there were three sorts of poor : such as 
were so by natural infirmity or folly, as impo- 
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tent persons, and madmen or idiots; such as 
were so by accident, as sick or maimed persons ; 
and such as by their idleness did cast them- 
selves into poverty. So the King ordered the 
Grayfriars Church, near Newgate, with the 
revenues belonging to it, to be an house for 
orphans ; St. Bartholomew's, near Smithfield, to 
be an hospital; and gave his own house of 
Bridewell, to be a place of correction and work 
for such as were wilfully idle. He also con- 
firmed and enlarged the grant for the hospital 
of St. Thomas in Southwark, which he had 
erected and endowed in August last. And 
when he had set his hand to these foundations, 
he thanked God that He had prolonged his life 
till he had finished that design. So he was the 
first founder of those houses, which, by many 
great additions since that time, have risen to 
be among the noblest in Europe. 

He expressed, in the whole course of his 
sickness, great submission to the wUl of God, 
and seemed glad at the approaches of death ; 
only the consideration of religion and the 
Church touched him much, and upon that 
account he said he was desirous of life. • . . 

His distemper rather increased than abated, 
so that the physicians had no hope of his re- 
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covery, upon which a confident woman came 
and undertook his cure if he might be put into 
her hands. This was done, and the physicians 
were put from him upon this pretence — ^that 
they having no hopes of his recovery, in a 
desperate case desperate remedies were to be 
used. 

This was said to be the Duke of Northumber- 
land's advice in particular ; and it increased the 
people's jealousy of him, when they saw the 
King grow very sensibly worse every day after 
he came under the woman's care; which be- 
coming so plain, she was put from him, and the 
physicians were again sent for, and took him 
into their charge. But if they had small hopes 
before, they had none at all now. . . . 

On the 6th of July his spirits and body were 
so sunk that he found death approachiQg, and 
so he composed himself to die in a most devout 
manner. His whole exercise was in short 
prayers and ejaculations. . . . Seeing some 
about him, he seemed troubled that they were 
so near and had heard him ; but with a pleasant 
countenance he said that he had been praying 
to God. And soon after, the pangs of death 
coming on him, he said to Sir Henry Sidney, 
who was holding him in his arms, ' I am feint; 
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Lord have mercy on me and receive my spirit ;' 
and so he breathed out his innocent soul. . . . 
Thus died King Edward the Sixth, that in- 
comparable young prince. He was then in the 
sixteenth year of his age, and was counted the 
wonder of that time. 



THE ARAB HORSE. 

(libraby of useful knowledge.) 

The Arab horse is as celebrated for his docility 
and good temper, as for his speed and courage. 
In that delightfiil book ' Bishop Heber's Narra- 
tive of a Journey through the Upper Provinces 
of India/ the following interesting character is 
ffiven of him : — ^ Mv momincr rides are very 
pleasant. My horse is a nice, quiet, good- 
tempered little Arab* who is so fearless that he 
goes without starting close to an elephant^ 
and so gentle and docile that he eats bread oat 
of mv hand, and has almost as much attach- 
ment and as manv coaxincr wavs as a do^. 
This seems the general character of the Anb 
_ hoarsesw to jud«re £N»n what I have seen in this 
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country. It is not the fiery dashing animal I 
had supposed, but with more rationality about 
him, and more apparent confidence in his 
rider, than the majority of English horses.' 

The kindness mth which he is treated from 
a foal gives him an affection for his master, a 
wish to please, a pride in exerting every energy 
in obedience to his commands, and, conse- 
quently, an apparent sagacity which is seldom 
seen in other breeds. The mare and her foal 
inhabit the same tent with the Bedouin and 
his children. The neck of the mare is often 
the pillow of the rider, and more frequently of 
the children who are rolling about upon her 
and the foal ; yet no accident ever occurs, and 
the animal acquires that friendship and love 
for man which occasional ill-treatment will not 
cause him for a moment to forget. 

When the Arab falls from his mare, and is 
unable to rise, she will immediately stand still, 
and neigh until assistance arrives. If he lies 
down to sleep, as fatigue sometimes compels 
him in the midst of the desert, she stands 
watchful over him, and neighs and rouses him 
if either man or beast approaches. An old 
Arab had a valuable mare that had carried 
him for fifteen years in many a hard-fought 

N i 
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battle, and many a rapid weary march; at 
length, eighty years old, and unable longer to 
ride her, he gave her, and a scimitar that had 
been his father's, to his eldest son, and told 
him to appreciate their value, and never to lie 
down to rest till he had rubbed them both as 
bright as a looking-glass. In the first skirmish 
in which the young man engaged he was 
killed, and the mare fell into the hands of the 
enemy. When the news reached the old man, 
he exclaimed that ' life was no longer worth 
preserving, for he had lost both his son and his 
mare, and he grieved for one as much as the 
other,' and he immediately sickened and died. 
Man, however, is an inconsistent being. 
The Arab who thus Uves with and loves his 
horses, regarding them as his most valuable 
treasure, sometimes treats them with a cruelty 
scarcely to be beUeved, and not at all to be 
justified. The severest treatment which the 
English race-horse endures, is gentleness com- 
pared with the trial of the young Arabian. Pro- 
bably the filly has never before been mounted ; 
she is led out; her owner springs upon her 
back, and goads her over the sand and rocks 
of the desert at full speed for fifty or sixty 
miles without one moment's respite. She is 
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then forced streaming and panting into water 
deep enough for her to swim. If immediately 
after this she will eat as if nothing had occurred, 
her character is established, and she is acknow- 
ledged to be a genuine descendant of the 
Kochlani breed. The Arab is not conscious of 
the cruelty which he thus inflicts. It is an 
invariable custom, and custom will induce us 
to inflict many a pang on those whom after all 
we love. 

Ibrahim, a poor but worthy Arab, unable to 
pay a sum of money which he owed, was com- 
pelled to allow a merchant of Rama ta become 
partner with him in a valuable mare. When 
the time came, he could not redeem his pledge 
to this man, and the mare was- sold. Her 
pedigree could be traced on the side of sire and 
dam for ftdl five hundred years. The price 
was three hundred pounds, an enormous sum 
in that country. Ibrahim went frequently to 
Rama to enquire after the mare: he would 
embrace her, wipe her eyes with his handker- 
chief, rub her with his shirt sleeve, and give 
her a thousand benedictions during whole hours 
that he remained talking to her. ' My eyes ! ^ 
would he say to her, ' My soul ! My heart ! 
must I be so unfortunate as to have sold thee 
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to SO many masters, and not keep thee myself? 
I am poor, my antelope ! I brought thee up in 
my dwelling as my child. I did never beat or 
chide thee; I caressed thee in the proudest 
manner. God preserve thee, my beloved ! thou 
art beautiful, thou art sweet, thou art lovely ! 
God defend thee from envious eyes.* 

An Arab chief who lived near Bussorah had 
a favourite breed of horses. He lost one of his 
best mares, and could not for a long while dis- 
cover whether she was stolen or had strayed. 
Some time after a young man of a diflFerent 
tribe, who had long wished to marry his 
daughter, but had always been rejected by the 
chief, obtained the lady's consent, and eloped 
with her. The chief and his followers pursued, 
but the lover and his mistress, mounted on one 
horse, made a wonderftd march and escaped. 
The old chief swore that the fellow was either 
mounted upon the devil, or the favourite mare 
he had lost. After his return he found the 
latter was the case; that the lover was the 
thief of his mare as well as of his daughter, and 
that he stole the one to carry oflF the other. 
The chief was quite gratified to think he had 
not been beaten by a mare of another breed, 
and was easily reconciled to the young man in 
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order that he might recover the mare, which 
appeared an object about which he was more 
solicitous than about his daughter. 

Our horses would fare badly on the scanty- 
nourishment aflForded the Arabian. The mare 
usually has but one or two meals in twenty-four 
hours. During the day she is tied to the door 
of the tent, ready for the Bedouin to spring, at 
a moment's warning, into the saddle, or she is 
turned out before the tent, ready saddled, the 
bridle merely taken off, and so trained that she 
gallops up immediately at her master^s call. 
At night she receives a little water ; and with 
her scanty provender of five or six pounds of 
barley or beans, and sometimes a little straw, 
she lies down content, in the midst of her 
master's family. She can, however, endure 
great fetigue ; she will travel fifty miles without 
stopping ; she has been pushed, on emergency, 
one hundred and twenty miles ; and occasion- 
ally, neither she nor her rider has tasted food 
for three whole days. 

To the * Arabian, principally, England is in- 
debted to her now unrivalled breed of horses 
for the turf, the field, and the road. 
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VILLAGE PLAYACTORS. 

(SHAKESPEARE.) 

{In a room in a cottage are Smmg^ Bottom^ Flmte^ Smomt, 

QiCMee» amd StarreUmgm) 

Quifice. Is all our company here? 

Bottom. You were best to call them gene- 
rally, man by man« according to the scrip. 

Quince. Here is the scroU of everr man's 
name which is thought fit« throughout all 
Athens, to play in our interlude before the 
Duke and Duchess, on his wedding-day at 
night. 

Bottom. Firsts good Peter Quince, say what 
the play treats on; then read the names oi the 
actors; and so grow to a point. 

Quince. Marry, our play is — The most 
lamentable comedv^ and most cruel death <tf 
Pvramus and Thisbv- 

Bottom^ A veiy good piece of woilu I assure 
you, and a merry. Xow. good Fetest Qainoe, 
call forth your actors by the scnc^: msastieis, 
spread yourselves. 

Qtdnce^ Answer as I call you. Xick Bottom, 
the weaver, 

BottoTn^ Ready: name what part I am for, 
and proceed. 
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Quince. You, Nick Bottom, are set down for 
Pyramus. 

Bottom. What is Pyramus ? A lover, or a 
tyrant? 

Quince. A lover, that kills himself most 
gallantly for love. 

Bottom. That will ask some tears in the true 
performing of it : if I do it, let the audience 
look to their eyes ; I will move storms, I will 
condole in some measure. To the rest : — Yet 
my chief humour is for a tyrant : I could play 
Ercles * rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to 
make all split. 

The raging rocks. 
With shivering shocks, 
ShaU break the locks 

Of prison -gates : 
And Phibbus' car,f 
Shall shine from far, 
And make and mar 

The foolish fates. 

This was lofty ! — Now name the rest of the 
players. — This is Ercles' vein, a tyrant's vein ; 
a lover is more condoling. 

Quince. Francis Flute, the bellows-mender. 

Flute. Here, Peter Quince. 

♦ Ercles, Hercules. 

I Phibbus^ car, Phoebus' car = the sun. 



i 
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Quince. You must take Thisby on you. 

Flute. What is Thisby? A wandering 
knight ? 

Quince. It is the lady that Pyramus must 
love. 

Flute. Nay, faith, let me not play a woman ; 
I have a beard coming. 

Quince. That's all one ; you shall play it in a 
mask, and you may speak as small as y®u will. 

Bottom. An I may hide my face, let me 
play Thisby too : I'll speak in a monstrous little 
voice; — Thisne^ Thisne^ — J. A, Pyramus^ my 
lover dear ; thy Thisby dear I and lady dear I 

Quince. No, no; you must play Pyramus, 
and. Flute, you Thisby. 

Bottom.. Well, proceed. 

Quince. Robin Starveling, the tailor. 

Starveling. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quince. Eobin Starveling you must play 
Thisby's mother. — Tom Snout, the tinker. 

Snout. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quince. You, Pyramus's father; myself, 
Thisby's father; — Snug, the joiner, you the 
lion's part : — and, I hope, here is a play fitted. 

Snug. Have you the lion's part written? 
Pray you, if it be, give it me, for I am slow of 
study. . 
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Quince. You may do it extempore, for it is 
nothing but roaring. 

Bottom. Let me play the lion too : I will 
roar, that I will do any man's heart good to hear 
me ; I will roar, that I will make the Duke say, 
' Let him roar again, let him roar again.' 

Quince. An you should do it too terribly, you 
would fright the Duchess and the ladies, that 
they would shriek ; and that were enough to 
hang us all. 

All. That would hang us, every mother's 
son. 

Bottom. I grant you, friends, that if you 
should fright the ladies out of their wits, they 
would have no more discretion but to hang us : 
but I will aggravate my voice so that I will 
roar you as gently as any sucking dove ; I will 
roar you, an 'twere any nightingale. 

Quince. You can play no part but Pyramus : 
for Pyramus is a sweet-faced man; a proper 
man, as one shall see in a summer's day ; a most 
lovely, gentleman-like man; therefore you 
must needs play Pyramus. 

Bottom. Well, I will undertake it. 

Quince. Masters, here are your parts ; and I 
am to entreat you, request you, and desire you, 
to con them by to-morrow night : and meet me 
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in the palace wood, a mile without the town, by 
moonlight ; there will we rehearse : for if we 
meet in the city, we shall be dogg'd with com- 
pany, and our devices known. 

II. 

THE WOOD. 

Bottom. Are we all met? 

Quince. Pat, pat; and here's a marvellous 
convenient place for our rehearsal. This green 
plot shall be our stage, this hawthorn brake our 
tyring-house ; * and we will do it in action, as we 
will do it before the Duke. 

Bottom. Peter Quince — 

Quince. What sayest thou, bully Bottom? 

Bottom. There are things in this comedy of 
Pyramus and Thisby that will never please. 
First, Pyramus must draw a sword to kill him- 
self ; which the ladies cannot abide. How answer 
you that ? 

Sn(mt. B/rlakin, a parlous fear.f 

Starveling. I believe, we must leave the 
killing out, when all is done. 

Bottom. Not a whit ; I have a desire to make 

* Tyiimg^komsey dressing-room. 

t Bf^rlakmy bj our ladj ; ParUnu^ periloiift. 
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all well. Write me a prologue : and let the 
prologue seem to say, we will do no harm with 
our swords ; and that Pyxamus is not kill'd in- 
deed : and for the more better assurance, tell 
them, that I, Pyramus, am not Pyxamus, but 
Bottom the weaver : this will put them out of 
fear. 

Quince. Well, we will have such a prologue ; 
and it shall be written in eight and six. 

Bottom. No, make it two more; let it be 
written in eight and eight. 

Snout. WiU not the ladies be afraid of the 
lion? 

Starveling. I fear it, I promise you. 

Bottom. Masters, you ought to consider with 
yourselves : to bring in, God shield us ! a lion 
among ladies is a most dreadful thmg: for 
there is not a more fearful wild fowl than your 
lion, living ; and we ought to look to it. 

Snout. Therefore, another prologue must tell^ 
he is not a lion. 

Bottom. Nay, you must name his name, and 
half his face must be seen through the lion's 
neck ; and he himself must speak through, saying 
thus, or to the same eflfect, — Ladies, or feir 
ladies, I would wish you, or, I would request 
you, or, I would entreat you, not to fear, not to 
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tremble: my life for yours. If you think I 
come hither as a lion, it were pity of my life*: 
no, I am no such thing ; I am a man as other 
men are : — and there indeed, let him name his 
name ; and tell them plainly, he is Snug the 
joiner. 

Quince. Well, it shall be so. But there is two 
hard things; that is, to bring the moonlight 
into a chamber, for you know, Pyramus and 
Thisby met by moonlight. 

Snug. Doth the moon shine that night we 
play our play? 

Bottom. A calendar, a calendar ! Look in 
the almanack; find out moon-shine, find out 
moon-shine. 

Quince. Yes, it doth shine that night. 

Bottom. Why, then you may leave a case- 
ment of the great chamber window, where we 
play, open ; and the moon may shine in at the 
casement. 

Quince. Ay, or else one must come in with 
a bush of thorns and a lantern, and say, he comes 
to disfigure, or to present, the person of moon- 
shine. Then, there is another thing : we must 
have a waU in the great chamber ; for Pyramus 
and Thisby, says the story, did talk through the 
chink of ai wall. 
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Snug. You never can bring in a wall. — What 
say you, Bottom? 

Bottom. Some man or other must present 
wall : and let him have some plaster or some 
lome, or some rough cast about him, to signify 
wall: or let him hold his fingers thus, and 
through that cranny shaU Pyramus and Thisby 
whisper. 

Quince. If that may be, then all isweU. Come, 
sit down, every mother's son, and rehearse your 
parts. Pyramus, you begin : when you have 
spoken your speech, enter into that brake ; and 
so every one according to his cue. 



ROBINSON CRUSOE ON HIS DESERT 

ISLAND. 

(de foe.) 

I CANNOT say that after this, for five years, any 
extraordinary thing happened to me, but I Uved 
on in the same course, in the same posture and 
place, just as before. The chief thing I was 
employed in, besides my yearly labour of plant- 
ing my barley and rice, and curing my raisins, 
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of both which I always kept up just enough to 
have sufficient stock of one year's provision 
beforehand ; I say, besides this yearly labour 
and my daily pursuit of going out with my gun, 
I had one labour, to make me a canoe, which 
at last I finished ; so that, by digging a canal 
to it of six feet wide and four feet deep, I 
brought it into the creek almost half a mile. . . . 

However, though my little canoe was finished, 
yet the size of it was not at all answerable to 
the design which I had in view when I made 
the first — I mean, of venturing over to the 
terra jirma^'^ where it was about forty miles 
broad. Accordingly, the smallness of my boat 
helped to put an end to that design, and now 
I thought no more of it. As I had a boat, my 
next design was to make a cruise round the 
island ; for as I had been on the other side in 
one place, crossing, as I have already described 
it, over the land, so the discoveries I made in that 
little journey made me very eager to see other 
parts of the coast, and, now 1 had a boat, I 
thought of nothing but sailing round the island. 

For this purpose, that I might do everything 
with discretion and consideration, I fitted up a 
little mast in my boat, and made a saQ to it out 

* The mainland. 
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of some of the pieces of the ship's sails which 
lay in store, of which I had a great stock by 
me. Having fitted my mast and sail, and tried 
the boat, I found she would sail very weU. I 
then made little lockers or boxes at each end 
of my boat to put provisions, necessaries, anmau- 
nition, &c. into, to be kept dry either from rain 
or the spray of the sea ; and a little long hoUow 
place I cut in the inside of the boat, where I 
could lay my gun, making a flap to hang over 
it to keep it dry. 

I fixed my umbrella also in a step at the 
stem, like a mast, to stand over my head, and 
keep the heat of the sun off me, like an awning ; 
and thus, every now and then, took a little 
voyage upon the sea, but never went far out, 
nor far from the little creek. At last, being 
eager to view the circumference of my Uttle 
kingdom, I resolved upon my cruise ; and, ac- 
cordingly, I victualled my ship for the voyage, 
putting in two dozen loaves (cakes I should 
rather call them) of barley bread, an earthen 
pot full of parched rice (a food I ate a great 
deal of), a little bottle of rum, half a goat, and 
powder and shot for killing more, and two 
large watchcoats of those which, as I mentioned 
before, I had saved out of the seamen's chests : 
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these I took, one to lie upon, the other to cover 
me, in the night. 

It was the sixth of November, in the sixth 
year of my reign, or of my captivity, which 
you please, that I set out on this voyage, and 
I found it much longer than I expected ; for 
though the island itself was not very large, yet 
when I came to the east side of it I found a 
great ledge of rocks lie out about two leagues 
into the sea, some above water, some under it ; 
and beyond that a shoal of sand lying dry half 
a league more ; so that I was obhged to go a 
great way out to sea to double the point. 

When first I discovered them I was going 
to give over my enterprise and come back 
again, not knowing how far it might oblige me 
to go out to sea, and, above all, doubting how 
I should get back again. So I came to an 
anchor — for I had made me a kind of anchor 
out of a piece of broken grappling, which I got 
out of the ship. 

HaviQg secured my boat, I took my gun and 
went on shore, climbing up on a hill, which 
seemed to overlook that point, where I saw the 
full extent, and resolved to venture. 

In my viewing the sea from the hill where 
I stood, I perceived a strong, and indeed a most 
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furious current, which ran to the east, and even 
came close to the point ; and I took the more 
notice of it because I saw there might be some 
danger that, when I came into it, I might be 
carried out to sea by the strength of it, and not 
be able to make the island again, and, indeed, 
had I not first got upon this hill, I beheve it 
would have been so. I lay here, however, two 
days, because the wind blowing pretty fresh at 
ESE., and that being just contrary to the said 
current, made a great breach of the sea upon 
the point : so that it was not safe for me to go 
close to the shore, for the breach, nor to go too 
far off because of the stream. 

The third day, in the morning, the wind 
having abated overnight, the sea was calm, and 
I ventured : but I am a warning-piece again to 
all rash and ignorant pilots — ^for no sooner was 
I come to the point, when I was not even my 
boat's length fipom the shore, but I found my- 
self in a great depth of water, and a current 
like the sluice of a mill. It carried my boat 
along with it with such violence that all I 
could do could not keep her so much as upon 
the edge of it; but I found it hurried me 
farther and farther out from the eddy, which 
was on my left hand. There was no wind 
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stirring to help me, and all I could do with my 
paddles signified nothing : and now I began to 
give myself up for lost ; for, as the current was 
on both sides of the island, I knew in a few 
leagues' distance they must join again, and 
then I was irrecoverably gone. Nor did I see 
any possibility of avoiding it : so that I had no 
prospect before me but of perishing, not by the 
sea — for that was calm enough — but of starving 
for hunger. I had, indeed, found a tortoise on 
the shore, as big almost as I could lift, and had 
tossed it into the boat; and I had a great jar 
of fresh water — that is to say, one of my earthen 
pots ; but what was all this to being driven into 
the vast ocean, where, to be sure, there was no 
shore, no mainland or island, for a thousand 
leagues at least ? 

And now I saw how easy it was for the pro- 
vidence of God to make even the most miserable 
condition of mankind worse. Now I looked 
back upon my desolate solitary island as the 
most pleasant place in the world, and all the 
happiness my heart could wish for was to be 
but there again. I stretched out my hands to 
it with eager wishes. happy desert ! said I, 
I shall never see thee more. miserable crea- 
ture, where am I going? Then I reproached 
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myself for my unthankful temper, and how I 
had repined at my solitary condition, and now 
what would I give to be on shore there again ! 
Thus we never see the true state of our condition 
till it is illustrated to us by contraries — ^nor 
know how to value what we enjoy but by the 
want of it. It is scarce possible to imagine the 
consternation I was in, being driven from my 
beloved island (for so it appeared to me now 
to be) into the wide ocean almost two leagues, 
and in the utmost despair of ever recovering it 
again. . . . 

Just as I had set my mast and sail, I saw, 
even by the clearness of the water, some altera- 
tion of the current was near — for where the 
current was so strong the water was foul, but, 
perceiving the water clear, I found the current 
abate ; and presently I found to the east, at 
about half a mile, a breach of the sea upon 
some rocks. These rocks I found caused the 
current to part again, and as the main stress of 
it ran away more southerly, leaving the rocks 
to the north-east, so the other returned by the 
repulse of the rocks and made a strong eddy, 
which ran back to the north-west with a very 
sharp stream. 

They who know what it is to have a reprieve 

o2 
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brought to them on the ladder, or to be rescued 
from thieves just going to murder them, or who 
have been in such-like extremities, may guess 
what my present surprise of joy was, and how 
gladly I put my boat into the stream of this 
eddy, and, the wind also freshening, how gladly 
I spread my sail to it, running cheerfully before 
the wind, and with a strong tide or eddy under 
foot. . . . Having a fresh gale, I stretched 
across this eddy, slanting north-west, and about 
five o'clock in the evening came within about 
a mile of the shore, where, it being smooth 
water, I soon got to land. 

When I was on shore I fell on my knees, and 
gave God thanks for my deliverance ; and, re- 
freshing myself with such things as I had, I 
^ brought my boat close to the shore, in a little 
cove that I had spied under some trees, and 
laid me down to sleep, being quite spent with 
the labour and fatigue of the voyage. . . . 

I soon found that I had but a little passed 
by the place where I had been before, when I 
travelled on foot to thait shore, and so, having 
stowed my boat very safe, and taking nothing 
out of it but my gim and umbrella — for it was 
exceeding hot — I began my march in the 
morning. The way was comfortable enough 
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after such a voyage as I had been upon, and I 
reached my old bower in the evening, where 
I found everything standing as I had left it — 
for I always kept it in good order, being, as I 
said before, my country house. 

I got over the fence, and laid me down in 
the shade to rest my limbs, for I was very 
weary, and fell asleep. But judge you, if you 
can, that read my story, what surprise I must 
be in, when I was awaked out of my sleep by 
a voice calling me by my name several times, 
* Robin, Robin, Robin Crusoe. Where are you, 
Robin Crusoe ? Where are you ? Where have 
you been ? ' 

I was so dead asleep at first, being fiatigued, 
that I did not wake thoroughly, but^ dozing 
between sleeping and wakiag, thought I dreamed 
that somebody spoke to me. But as the voice 
continued to repeat ' Robin Crusoe, Robin Cru- 
soe,' at last I began to wake more perfectly, and 
was at first dreadfoUy fnghtened, and started 
up in the utmost consternation ; but no sooner 
were my eyes open but I saw my Poll sitting 
on the top of the hedge, and immediately knew 
it was he that spoke to me — for just in such 
bemoaning language I had used to talk to him, 
and teach him, and he had learned it so per« 
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fectly that he would sit upon my finger, and 
lay his bill close to my face, and cry, ' Poor 
Robin Crusoe, where are you? Where have 
you been? How came you here?' and such 
things as I had taught him. 

However, even though I knew it was the 
parrot, and that, indeed, it could be no one 
else, it was a good while before I could com- 
pose myself. First, I was amazed how the 
creature got thither ; and then how he should 
just keep about the place, and nowhere else: 
but, as I was well satisfied it could be nobody 
but honest Poll, I got over it ; and holding out 
my hand, and calling him by his name. Poll, 
the sociable creature came to me and sat upon 
my thumb, as he used to do, and continued 
talking to me — ' Poor Eobin Crusoe ! and how 
did I come here?' just as if he had been over- 
joyed to see me; and so I carried him home 
again. 
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THE IMPRISONMENT OF LOUIS XVI., 

KING OF FRANCE. 

(mahtineau.) 

The royal family were placed for three days in 
a forsaken monastery, where four cells were 
allowed to them and their attendants. There 
Madame Campan (the Queen's attendant) went 
to them on August 11. In one cell the King 
was having his hair dressed. In another, the 
Queen was weeping on a mean bed, attended 
by a woman ; a stranger, but civil enough. The 
children soon came in, and the Queen lamented 
bitterly over them, mourning that they should 
be deprived of so fine an inheritance as this great 
kingdom ; for she now knew, she said, that the 

monarchy was really coming to an end 

She mentioned to Madame Campau, her vex- 
ation at the King having been so eager about 
his dinner, and having eaten and drunk so 
heartily in the presence of malignant strangers, 
on that dreadful day, and in this miserable 
place. She need not have minded this so 
much, for everybody now knew the King and 
his ways, and how he never dreamed, under 
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mxy drcumstaaces, of not eating and dimking 
as uBuaL 

The d^jartore fixan ibe Tuilleries bad been 
m) Budden that the &mily had at first only the 
clothes that they wore. Louis* would have 
wanted for clean linen, if the lady of the Englifih 
ambassador had not kindly iboaght €i the poor 
boy^ and sent him some clothes. 

On the 13th^ the &mily were removed to the 
prison of the temple ; and Madame Campan, 
and almost all the servants of the royal honse- 
hold^ lost sight of their master and mistress for 
ever. It was seven in the evening when the 
removal to the temple took place, and then there 
was so much disputing about where the &mily 
should be accommodated, whether in the tower 
of the building, or another part of it, that poor 
Louis, though overcome with sleep, had to sit 
up while his &.ther and mother supped. At 
eleven o'clock Madame de Tourzel took him to 
the tower, to find some place where he might 
go to rest. When the others lay down, at one 
in the morning, there was no preparation made 
for their comfort. The Princess Elizabetii, with 
her waiting woman, slept in the kitchen. Louis, 
with his governess and lady attendant, slept in 

* The dauphin, or eldest son of the King of France. 
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the billiard-room. It was all confusion and 
discomfort. 

The next morning, Louis was taken to break- 
fast with his mother, and then all went together 
to see the best rooms in the tower, and arrange 
how they were to be occupied. 

It soon became unnecessary to plan for so 
many people, for an order arrived for the royal 
attendants to be removed, to make room for a 
new set appointed by the Common Coimcil. 
The King and Queen refiised to be waited upon 
by strangers, who were, no doubt, to act as 
spies ; but their own people were removed not- 
withstanding. On the night of the 19th, the 
King's valets were carried off, and then the 
Princess de Lamballe, and Madame de Tourzel 
and her daughters, and even the waiting women. 
Louis was taken up and carried to his mother's 
apartment, that he might not be left quite 
alone. He probably slept after thus losing his 
governess a second time, but his mother and 
aunt did not. They were too anxious to think 
of sleeping ; too anxious to know what to believe, 
and whether, as they had been assured, they 
should see their companions again in the 
morning. In the morning, instead of the ladies, 
came the news that they were all removed to 
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another prison. At nine o'clock, one of the 
King's valets reappeared. He alone had been 
pronounced innocent of any offence, and per- 
mitted to return to his master. 

Clery, the dauphin's valet at the Tuilleries, 
had been on the watch for an opportumty of 
returning to his office, after having been left 
behind on the dreadful 10th of August, when 
his life had been in the utmost danger. He 
now heard that the mayor was about to appoint 
two more servants to wait on the King and 
dauphin ; and he so earnestly entreated that he 
might be one, that he obtained the appointment. 
No one was more pleased than Louis to see 
C16ry again. 

It was on the 26th August, at eight in the 
evening, that C16ry entered once more upon his 
service. The Queen desired him to resume his 
attendance on the dauphin, and to unite with 
the King's valet * in rendering the family as 
comfortable as they could. The princesses had 
now been eight days without the attendance of 
their women, and their hair (at that time 
artificially dressed with powder and pomatum) 
much needed combing and arranging. At 
supper, they asked Cl^ry whether he could 

* VaUt, attendant. 
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dress their hair. His reply was that he should 
be happy to do whatever they desired. The 
officer on guard commanded him aloud to be 
more guarded in his replies. Poor C16ry was 
aghast at finding that he must not be civil in 
his expressions to his master and mistress. 

Cl^ry did not devote himself exclusively to 
the service of the dauphin : for there were at 
first few, and latterly no other, servants than 
himself, except a man named Tison and his 
wife, who did the rough work of the chambers 
for a time. The way in which the royal pri- 
soners passed their days, for some few months, 
was as follows : — 

The King rose at six in the summer, and at 
seven as winter came on. He shaved himself, 
and then Cl^ry dressed his hair, and finished 
his toilette. The King retired to a small turret 
chamber, which he made his study, and there 
kneeled at his prayers, and read religious books, 
till nine o'clock, his guard always taking care 
that the door was half open — so that the King 
could not even kneel to pray in entire privacy. 
Meantime CMry made the bed, and prepared 
the room for breakfast, and then went down to 
take up little Louis. After washing and dress-? 
ing him, he dressed the Queen's hair, and then 
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weiJt if J iht €^Saet ymetsses^ to do liie smie 
nerric:/^ ifjr iheoL, This wa» the opportmiity 
seized ifMT uSian^ the ^onilv amr news he had 
\seen abk to ot^ of what irak going on oat 
of dor^^. It was almost the osAv oocaacm <n 
which he could speak without bong oreriieard 
hy lAie fpiards^ and even this was contrived 
with caution. Clery showed, by an appointed 
sign, that he had something to say, and cme of 
the princesf^es engaged the guard at the door 
in conversation, while Clery whispered his news 
into the ear of the other, as he bent over her 
head to dress her hair. 

At nine, the princesses and Louis went up 
to break&st in the King's apartment, when 
Cl^ry waited on them, making haste, when the 
meal was done, to get the other beds made. 
At ten, the whole jGamily went down to the 
King's apartment, when the business of the day 
began. Louis said his geography lesson to his 
fiithcr, read history with his mother, and 
learned poetry by heart; and did his sums 
with his aunt. His sister did her lessons at 
the same time. Hers lasted till twelve, while 
Louis's were over at eleven, when he played 
by himself for an hour. . . . 
. At twelve o'clock, the ladies changed their 
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dress in the Princess Elizabeth's room, before 
going out to walk in the garden. The King 
and Queen did not relish this daily walk in the 
garden, because they rarely went without being 
insulted ; but they persevered, as long as the 
pi'actice was permitted, for the sake of the chil- 
dren. That Louis, particularly, might have air 
and exercise, they would have made a point of 
going out in all but the very worst weather. 
They were, however, allowed no choice. Wet 
or dry, rain or shine, out they must go, at the 
same hour every day, because the outside guard 
was changed at that hour ; and the officer chose 
to see, without trouble to himself, that his pri- 
soners were all safe. . . . 

From their walk they came in to dinner at 
two o'clock, where Gl^ry was again ready to 
wait, when he became the only remaining 
servant. After dinner, the King and Queen 
played piquet or backgammon: not because 
Ly oodd enjoy at p«Lt any'.ma,ement of 
that kind, but because they found means, while 
bending their- heads over the board, to say a 
few words unheard by the guard. At four 
o'clock the ladies and children left the King, 
as it was his custom to sleep at that hour. At 
six C16ry and Louis entered the apartment, 
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and Cl^ry gave the boy lessons in writing. 
Then Cl^ry took Louis to his aunt's room, 
where they played at ball and battledore and 
shuttlecock, till Louis's supper time, at eight 
o'clock. Meanwhile, the Queen and Princess 
Elizabeth read aloud till eight o'clock, when 
they went to Louis to sit beside him, when he 
had his supper. Then the King amused the 
children with riddles, which he had found in 
a collection of old newspapers. All kindly 
exerted themselves to send Louis cheerftd to 
bed. He was too young, they thought, to lie 
down with so sad a heart as they each had 
every night in their prison. . . . 

After supper, the King attended his wife, 
sister, and daughter, to the Queen's apartment, 
shook hands as he wished them good night, 
and retired to his little study, where he read 
till midnight. The guard was changed at mid- 
night, and the King would never go to bed till 
he heard who was to be on guard. This kept 
Cl^ry up too. After he had assisted the King 
to undress, he lay down on his small bed, which 
he had placed beside that of the King, in order 
to be at hand in case of danger. 

Such was the course of the weary days of 
tins unhappy feinily's imprisonment. The King 
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does not seem to have been troubled by any 
suspicion that they were all here through his 
fault, and there was nothing in their conduct 
to remind him of it. They could not but have 
felt it ; but they probably did not blame, but 
only moiu'ned over him, and they gladly opened 
their eyes to such virtues as he displayed in 
his present condition. His quietness they called 
heroism ; and his indolent content, patience. 



THE DEATH OF LORD NELSON. 

A.D. 1805.* 

(SOUTHEY.) 

Soon after daylight Nelson came upon deck. 
The wind was now from the west, light breezes 
with a long heavy swell. Signal was made to 
bear down upon the enemy in two lines, and 
the fleet set all sail. Collingwood, in the Royal 
Sovereign, led the lee line of thirteen ships ; 
the Victory led the weather line of fourteen. 
Having seen that all was as it should be, 

* Admiral Nelson was killed when in command of our 
fleet at Trafalgar, oflF the coast of Spain, in an engage- 
ment with the French fleet. 
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Nelson retired to his cabin and wrote the fol- 
lowing prayer :— 

^ May the great God, whom I worship, grant 
to my country, and for the benefit of Europe 
in general, a great and glorious victory, and 
may no misconduct in anyone tarnish it ; and 
may humanity after victory be the predomi- 
nant feature in the British fleet. For myself; 
individuaUy, I commit my life to Him that 
made me, and may His blessmg alight on my 
endeavours for serving my country feithfully ! 
To Him I resign mjself and the just cause 
which is entrusted me to defend. 

^ Amen. Amen. Amen.' 

Blackwood went on board the Tictory about 
six. He found him in good spirits, bat very 
calm. He knew that his own life would be 
particularly aimed at, and seems to have looked 
for death with almost as sure an expectation 
as for victorv. His niiole attentic«i was fixed 
on the enemy. They tacked to the northward^ 
and formed their line on the larboard tack, 
thus bringing the shoals of TrafiJgar and 
St. Pedro imder the lee of the British, and 
keeping the port of Cadiz open for th^nselvesw 
This was judiciously done, and Xelsoo, aware 
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of all the advantages which it gave themyinade 
signal to prepare to anchor. 

Nelson, certain of a triumphant issue to the 
day, asked Blackwood what he should consider 
as a victory. That officer answered that he 
thought it would be a glorious result if fourteen 
(ships) were captured. He replied, ' I shall 
not be satisfied with less than twenty.' Soon 
afterwards, he asked him if he did not think 
there was a signal wanting. Captain Black- 
wood made answer that he thought the whole 
fleet seemed very clearly to understand what 
they were about. These words were scarcely 
spoken before that signal was made which will 
be remembered as long as the language, or 
even the memory, of England shall endure — 
Nelson's last signal — ' England expects eveiy 
man to do his duty ! ' It was received through- 
out the fleet with a shout of answering accla- 
mation, made sublime by the spirit which it 
breathed, and the feeling which it expressed^ 
' Now,' said Lord Nelson, ' I can do no more. 
We must trust to the great Disposer of all 
events, and the justice of our cause. I thank 
God for this great opportunity of doing my 
duty.' 

He wore that day, as usual, his admiral's 

2 
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firock coat, bearing on the 1^ breast four stars 
of the different orders of which he was invested. 
Ornaments which rendered him so omspicaoiis 
a mark for the enemy were beheld with ominous 
apprehension by his officecs. It was known 
that there were riflemen on board the French 
ships, and it conld not be doubted bat that his 
life woold be particohurty aimed at. 

A long swell was setting into the boj of 
Cadiz ; our ships, crowding all sail, moved 
majesticaUj before it, with light winds finom 
the south-west. The sun shone on the sails of 
the enemy; and their well>foimed line, with 
their numerous three-deckersy made an mffpest- 
anee nideh anv other asssdlants would hare 
thought formidable. But the Britiyk saulars 
only admired die beauty and the sfkndoar of 
the ^peetaelev and. in full eoiifidaice of wimdng 
what thev saw« remarked to each odio'. What 
a fine sghr yonder ships woold make at %it- 



Ix had been part of Xe£soii'*s pnyer tint idhe 
Bms^ fleet might be ^scmguEsiied by h»- 
maaxhy in the Tktocy wioeh he Greeted. 
Setting an esampCe hioase^ he tnee gwe 
rs to cesse firing gzi tiae 
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great guns were silent; for, as she carried no 
flag, there was no means of instantly ascertain- 
ing the fact. From this ship, which he had 
thus twice spared, he received his death. A 
ball fired from her mizen-top — ^which, in the 
then situation of the two vessels, was not more 
than fifteen yards fi'om that part of the deck 
where he was standing — struck the epaulette 
on his left shoulder, about a quarter after one, 
just in the heat of action. He fell upon his 
face, on the spot which was covered with hi» 
poor secretary's blood. Hardy, who was a few 
steps fi:'om him, turning round, saw three men 
raising him up. ' They have done for me at 
last. Hardy,' said he. ' I hope not,' cried 
Hardy. ' Yes,' he replied j ' my backbone is 
shot through.' Yet, even now, not for a mo- 
ment losing his presence of mind, he observed, 
as they were carrying him down the ladder, 
that the tiller ropes, which had been shot 
away, were not yet replaced, and ordered that 
new ones should be rove immediately: then, 
that he might not be seen by the crew, he took 
out his handkerchief, and covered his face and 
his stars. Had he but concealed these badges 
of honour fi:'om the enemy, England, perhaps, 
would not have had cause to receive with sorrow 

Y 2 
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the news of the battle of Trafalgar. The cock- 
pit was crowded with wounded and dying men, 
over whose bodies he was with some difficulty- 
conveyed, and laid upon a pallet in the mid- 
shipmen's berth. It was soon perceived, upon 
examination, that the wound was mortal. This, 
however, was concealed from all except Captain 
Hardy, the chaplain, and the medical attend- 
ants. He himself being certain, from the sen- 
sation in his back, and the gush of blood he 
felt momently within his breast, that no himian 
care could avail him, insisted that the surgeon 
should leave him, and attend to those to whom 
he might be useful. ' For,' said he, ' you can 
do nothing for me/ All that could be done 
was to fan him with paper, and frequently to 
give him lemonade to alleviate his intense 
thirst. He was in great pain, and expressed 
much anxiety for the event of the action, which 
now began to declare itself. As often as a 
ship struck,* the crew of the Victory hurraed; 
and at every hurra a visible expression of joy 
gleamed in the eyes, and marked the counte- 
nance, of the dying hero. But he became 
impatient to see Captain Hardy; and as that 
officer, though often sent for, could not leave 

* Lowered her flag as a sign of surrender. 
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the deck, Nelson feared that some fatal cause 
prevented him, and repeatedly cried, ' Will no 
one bring Hardy to me ? He must be killed ! 
He is surely dead ! ' An hour and ten minutes 
elapsed from the time when Nelson received 
his wound, before Hardy could come to him. 
They shook hands in silence. Hardy in vain 
struggling to suppress the feelings of that most 
painful and yet sublimest moment. 'Well, 
Hardy,' said Nelson, ' how goes the day with 
us?' ' Very well,' replied Hardy; ' ten ships 
have struck ; but five of the van have tacked, 
and show an intention to bear down upon the 
Victory. I have called two or three of our 
fresh ships round, and have no doubt of giving 
them a drubbing.' 'I hope,' said Nelson, ' none 
of our ships have struck.' Hardy answered, 
' There was no fear of that.' ThL, and not 
till then. Nelson spoke of himself. 'I am a 
dead man. Hardy,' said he : ' 1 am going fast ; 
it will be all over with me soon.' Captain 
Hardy then once more shook hands with him, 
and, with a heart almost bursting, hastened 
upon deck. 

By this time all feeling below the breast was 
gone; and Nelson, having made the surgeon 
ascertain this, said to him : * You know I am 
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gone. I know it; I feel something rising in 
my breast ' — ^putting his hand on his left side — 

* which tells me so.' And, upon Beatty's en- 
quiring whether his pain was veiy great, he 
replied, ' So great that he wished he was dead. 
Yet,' said he, in a lower voice, * one would like 
to live a little longer too ! ' Captain Hardy, 
some fifty minutes aft;er he had left the cockpit, 
returned, and, again taking the hand of his 
dying friend and commander, congratulated him 
on having gained a complete victory. How 
many of the enemy were taken he did not 
know, as it was impossible to perceive them 
distinctly ; but fourteen or fifteen at least. 

* That's well,' cried Nelson ; ' but I bargained 
for twenty.' And then, in a stronger voice, 
he said, ' Anchor, Hardy ; anchor.' Hardy, upon 
this, hinted that Admiral Collingwood would 
take upon himself the direction of afikirs. ' Not 
whUe I live. Hardy,' said the dying Nelson, 
inefi^ectually endeavouring to raise himself from 
the bed; *Do you anchor.' Presently, calling 
Hardy back, he said to him in a low voice, 

* Don't throw me overboard ; ' and he desired 
he might be buried by his parents, unless it 
should please the king to order otherwise. 
Hardy knelt down and kissed his cheek ; and 
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Nelson said, ' Now I am satisfied ; thank God, 
I have done my duty.' Hardy stood over him 
in silence for a moment or two, then knelt 
again, and kissed his forehead. ' Who is that ? ' 
said Nelson; and being informed, he repUed, 
' God bless you, Hardy.' And Hardy then left 
him — for ever. 

Nelson now desired to be turned on his right 
side, and said, ' I wish I had not left the deck, 
for I shall soon be gone.' Death was, indeed, 
rapidly approaxjhing. He said to the chaplain, 
' Doctor, I have not been a great sinner ; ' and, 
after a short pause, ' Remember that I leave 
Lady Hamilton and my daughter Horatia as a 
legacy to my country.' His articulation now 
became difficult, but he was distinctly heard 
to say, ' Thank God, I have done my duty.' 
These words he repeatedly pronounced, and 
they were the last words which he uttered. 
He expired at thirty minutes after four — ^three 
hours and a quarter after he had received his 
wound. 
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